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BUNYAN AND HIS WORKS. 





BY REV. JAMES STEVENS. j 





“Bunyan,” says Macau- 
ley, ‘is as decidedly the 
first of allegorists as De- 
mosthenes is the first of 
orators, or Shakspeare the 
first of dramatists.” In this 
eulogy all the great critics 
of English literature con- 
cur, whatever their creed, 
their social rank, or the 
taste of their generation. 
The ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is, indeed, alike the wonder 
of the learned and the de- 
light of the people. It reads 
like a narrative of actual 
occurrences, rather than a 
fiction, much less like an 
allegory. We seem to know 
Christian as well almost as 
if we had fallen into the 
Slough of Despond with 
him; as if we-had felt the 
weigat of that awful load 
on our own shoulders; as if 
we had started back in ter- 
ror at the lions in the path; 
as if we had fallen, foot- 
sore, at the gate of the pa- 
lace Beautiful; as if we had 


traversed the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, seen the (f ’ 2 a al 








smoke ascending from the 

pit, heard the wailings, be- 

held Appolym darken the air, and fought at the tains; beheld the pilgrims go down into the 
pilgrim’s side with the arch fiend. To us the} water; and heard, though faint and far, the 
Castle of Despair, and its grim giant, are no} very harps with which the angels welcome the 
ideal creations, but substantial facts, at the mere } redeemed up into the shining city. 

memory of which our blood runs cold. We have, John Bunyan was a tinker’s son, and himself, 
8 it were, ourselves seen the Delectable Moun-’ for years, a tinker. He was born at Elstow, 
Vou. XX1V.—1 
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about four miles from Bedford, England, in 1628. ; the infidel, and can be realized only by those who 
His sole education, as a child, consisted in having } know and believe that God designedly selects, at 
been taught to read and write. He never, even} fitting periods, ‘‘the weak things of this world to 
when a man, acquired the knowledge of any lan- } confound the mighty.” 

guage but his own; and he understood that only In early life Bunyan was idle, profane, a Sab- 
in the form in which the people spoke it, racily } bath-breaker, and perhaps worse. He has left 
and idiomatically indeed, but neither gramati-} on record that he was a ringleader in all vice, 
cally nor elegantly. His library, in his best} and a monster in iniquity; but these terms are 
days, had but few books, of which the Bible was} too severe probably to be taken in their ordinary 
the chief. For what he wrote, he was not in-} sense; for Bunyan felt everything vividly, and 
debted to human learning, to skill acquired in} doubtless, in his remorse, unconsciously exag- 
the schools, or to any subtle eloquence of style. } gerated his guilt. At eighteen he married, chiefly 
That such a book as the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ } through the advice of his friends, who hoped that 
should have been composed, under the disadvan-} domestic life would lead to his reform. He did, 
tages it was, will always be a stumbling block to} in fact, improve a little. But no radical change 





Exact View of Susie House. (From a rare print) 


of character happened for many years. At last, { be John Bunyan. The new convert, by slow 
when about twenty-five years old, he overheard, { degrees, acquired confidence to pray and ex- 
one day, two poor, pious women conversing. {hort in public, until, in 1655, he was encouraged 
Remorse inexpressible, according to his own i by his church publicly to preach the gospel. 
account, suddenly seized him. The preaching ‘ Crowds of listeners soon gathered wherever he 
of Gifford, a Baptist dissenter, was the means of ; was announced. Learned men, beneficed men, 
confirming these serious impressions. He re- {men of fashion, condescended to turn aside and 
solved to abandon his old courses, and accord- ; hear the wonderful tinker. At London, where he 
ingly, in 1652, was baptized into the church at sometimes preached, the chapel would not hold 
Bedford. half of those who thronged to listen. A fine 

It was no light cross he had undertaken to { voice, a commanding figure, vivid language, 
bear. Evil days were coming, when persecution ; contagious seriousness, and an imagination that 
was to scourge the land; when an unspotted life } brought the scenes he painted visibly, as it were, 
was to be no protection; when men were to rot } before the audience, rendered Bunyan the most 
in dungeons for conscience sake, at the will of } powerful pulpit orator, for the common people, 
intolerant prelates and a licentious court. But} that his age, perhaps, afforded. As such he be- 
the Almighty was preparing martyrs to bear tes- {came marked for proscription among the very 
timony, and among them, foremost of all, was to ‘first. In 1660, but a few months after the 
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Restoration, he was arrested, and 
committed to Bedford jail, till he 
should engage to abandon public ex- 
hortation. This was the beginning 
of an imprisonment which lasted 
twelve years. For though Bunyan 
was often offered his liberty, by the 
judges, if he would cease preaching, 
and go to the regular church, he an- 
swered stoutly to the last, as he had 
answered at first:—‘‘If I were out 
of prison to-day, I would preach the } 
gospel again to-morrow, by the help i 
of God.” ¢ 

In this long incarceration, his } 
wife was, next to his religion, his $f 
great stay and support. She was 
his second partner, and a woman it 
of unusual character. She cheered 
him with her society, besieged the 
jadges for his relief, and even went 
up to the House of Lords with a 
petition in his behalf. Bunyan’s 
chief additional solace was the pre- 
sence of his blind daughter, one of 
his offspring by his first wife, a 
child whom he seems to have loved 
with an intensity proportioned to 
her misfortune. His time was oc- 
cupied in weaving baskets for the 
support of his family, and in talking to her, or, 
when alone, in studying his Bible, and writing 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Gradually his mild 
deportment won on the heart of his jailor, who 
finally allowed him to leave the prison when he 
pleased, in order to preach at midnight, or even 
to remain occasionally with his family. Once, 
when absent, Bunyan felt as if he ought to re- 
turn, and did so, waking up the unwilling jailor to 
admit him. That very night a messenger, from 
the authorities in London, called at the prison, 
purposely to ‘see Bunyan, having heard of the 
license allowed to him. When the spy was gone, 
the jailor turned to Bunyan, saying, ‘‘you may 
go out now when you please, for you know when 
to return better than I can tell you.” 

At last, in 1672, Bunyan was released, through 
the intercession of George Whitehead, a leading 
Quaker, who had great personal influence with 
the king. In the preceding year, Bunyan had 
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Bunyan before the Juiges 


been chosen pastor of Gifford’s old church, and 
he now openly assumed its charge, taking out 
@ license to preach. For sixteen years subse- 
quently he labored in Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, and neighboring counties, always with the 
most marked success, founding everywhere flour- 
ishing churches, many of which exist to this day. 
At last, in 1688, leaving home on a mission of 
charity, he became exposed to a drenching rain 
between Reading and London, was seized with a 
violent fever, and died, at the end of ten days, 
in the house of a friend, in the metropolis. He 
was buried at Bonhill Fields, where his tomb 
may still be seen. 

Besides the ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,” Bunyan 
wrote ‘Grace Abounding,” ‘“‘The Holy War,” 
and other works of merit. But the transcen- 
dent genius, displayed in his great allegory, has 
thrown these into comparative shade, so that 
they are now but little read. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Say! what is life? A vision brief; 
The sunshine on a quiv’ring leaf; 


A fountain’s spray; a passing wave ; 
A breath, a step, and then the grave! E. H. M. 








A GOSSIP ABOUT LADIES SHOES. 





BY HENEY J. VERNON. 








Tae making of 

shoes was one of the 
4\ earliest arts prac- 
tised. Paintings on 
i] the oldest tombs of 
oo Egypt represent cob- 
> blers at work, as seen 
in the initial letter to 
this article. Origi- 
nally a rude sandal 
protected the foot, but gradually the shoe in- 
creased in convenience and beauty, until, in the 
days of imperial Rome, shoes were made of the 
most elaborate designs, and ornamented with the 
rarest gems. With the irruption of the Goths 
the art declined. In modern times the elegance 
of the shoe has been fully restored, though the 
barbaric pomp, which adorned it with precious 
stones, has been avoided by the purer taste of 
the day. 

It is only, however, among highly civilized 
nations, that the shoe has attained to perfection. 
The French and American shoes rank first; next 
to these come the English; while those of other 
peoples become ruder and ruder as we advance 
outward from these great centres. Even in 
France and England the peasantry still wear 
shoes of the most clumsy character. The wooden 
shoe is common everywhere in the first country, 
and the rough, mis-shapen brogan in the last. 
In Italy, the brigands of the Abruzzi wear identi- 
cally the same shoe, which the rustics of ancient 
Rome wore two thousand years ago. 

In all ages, however, ladies shoes have been 
lighter and more elegant than those of the men. 
The Hebrew women covered their shoes with 
gems, as the Turkish beauties do theirs to this 
day. In the times of the Plantagenets, the ladies 
of England wore shoes, in which the greatest 
variety of pattern, and richness of color, were 
aimed at: some of these shoes, cotemporary with 
the reign of Edward the Third, recall the gor- 
geous taste which originated the rose windows 
of stained glass belonging to the same period. 
The ladies shoe of the middle ages generally 
covered the ankle, like a Wellington boot does 
now, and had a pointed toe. In the reign of 
William the Third, the high heel, copied from 
that monarch’s favorite, the jack-boot, came into 















fashion, and continued the rage until the close of 
the last century. In many families ladies shoes 
of this description are still preserved. How our 
grandmothers walked, in such stiff and stilted 
affairs, is almost incredible. 

A small foot, in all times, and among all na- 
tions, has been one of the greatest charms of 
woman. The Chinese caricature it, by reducing 
the female foot to a mere stump; and some Ame- 
rican ladies are almost as foolish, by cramping it 
in ill-fitting shoes. The true beauty of the foot 
consists in heighth of instep, plumpness, and 
absence of all distortions. A properly made 
shoe, which leaves the foot to play, with compa- 
rative freedom, and thus retains the symmetry 
of that member, will always make the foot look 
smaller than a tight shoe. It was no pinched, 
painful foot, destined to distortion and bunions, 
whose beauty and agility Sir John Suckling cele- 
brated in his delicious ballad on the Wedding. 


“Her feet b th her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But oh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Eastern day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 





The best ladies shoes made in the United 
States, are manufactured at Philadelphia. More 
capital is invested in this particular branch, in 
that city, than in any otherin the nation. There 
are fifteen hundred shops there, in which shoes 
are sold, at either wholesale, or retail, or both. 
Twelve thousand persons earn a livelihood, and 
sixty thousand are supported, by this manufac- 
ture: of these five thousand are binders, who are 
always women, earning six dollars a week on the 
average; and seven thousand are males, cutters, 
and other workmen, earning twelve dollars 
week. It is estimated that at least a million of 
dollars is invested, in Philadelphia, in the making 
of ladies shoes alone. When to this is added 
the enormous sums embarked in the collateral 
branches of the business, as in the preparation 
of sole leather, morocco, kid, &c., in all which 
that city excels, the entire capital involved, 
directly and indirectly, in the manufacture of 
ladies shoes, becomes almost incredible. One 
of the first firms is that of J. W. McCurdy & 
Son, which has a reputation of more than thirty 
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years’ standing. Believing that a chapter on 
ladies shoes would be interesting to the sex, ‘ 
we lately visited their establishment, observed ‘ 
the entire process of making a shoe, obtained ‘ 
their choicest patterns, which we caused to be i 
engraved, and now lay the result before our . 
readers. 

Ladies shoes are made of all kinds of leather. 
But fine patent leather, calf, kid, and morocco, 
both black and mode colored, are the staples. 
French, English and Italian lastings are used 
also for gaiters: and sometimes silks, white and 
black French kids, &c. The Wellington boot is 








the most popular kind of shoe generally. It 
is composed of English kid, and French patent 
leather, the quarters being made of the former, 
and the vamp of the latter. The cutter first 
takes a piece of kid, and with wonderful rapidity 
cuts out an apparently mis-shapen bit, which he 
tells you is to form the quarters of the boot. 
We give an engraving, Fig. 1, of it: but who 
would believe it the quarters? He next carves 
out another bit, Fig. 2, which he informs yon is 





the lap for the button-holes. The letters A, A, 
show where this lap and the quarters fit together, 
as well as which is the button side of the boot. 
Then he slices off a fragment, Fig. 3, which he 
says is the stay, on the inside of the quarter, 
for the buttons, indispensable, he adds, to make 
them more durable, as well as to prevent the eye 
of the button from injuring the foot. Finally 
he cuts two narrow strips, which he places, as 
shown in the cut, telling you that they are stays, 
the one for the outside of the boot, the other for 
the back and front of the lap, and that, in making 





up the boot, they will be fastened to the parts 
next to which he has laid them. Having done 
this, he leaves the kid, and taking a piece of 
patent leather produces the vamp, with but 
four or five dexterous movements of his knife, 
throwing it down before you, exactly as it is 


represented in the accompanying engraving. He 





concludes the manufacture of his shoe by cutting 


? out of heavy sheeting a lining, of the form of the 
‘ entire boot. 


The articles are now taken to the binder, who 
completes the upper part of the shoe, which 
comes from her finished in all material respects 
except the sole. The sole is cut out of thick 
leather, generally fine cowhide. The two parts, 
the uppers and sole, are carried to the workman, 
who sews them together, using an awl to perfo- 
rate the leather, a waxed string for thread, and 
a bristle for his needle. In some places the soles 
and uppers are pegged together, but no elegant 
shoes, for either gentlemen or ladies, are made 
in this way. On the finer kind of ladies shoes, 
especially the summer boot, such as seen in the 
annexed illustration, made entirely of lasting, 
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generally of light colors, very neat workmen are 
required, who command commensurately high 
wages. The boot, after leaving the workman, 
goes to the trimmer, whose duty it is to sew on 
the buttons, &c. Dismissed from her hands, it is 
fit for the shop. In s month or two, at farthest, 
it is twinkling, in and out, under the skirt of a 
belle, perhaps on Chesnut street, perhaps in some 
city or village South or West. 

The Child’s Wellington Boot, of which, we pre- 
sent next an engraving, is similar to the ladies, 
with the exception that the kid is not so fine, 
and that there is no heel, the latter being omitted 
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PAPAIN 


MERE. 
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partly to save expense, partly because children 
find a difficulty in wearing a heel. A charming 
article for little girls, or even boys, is the Child’s 
Opera Boot, of which we annex a cut: the bottom 





and facing are of patent leather; and the tops 
of black, bronze, blue, or light mode colored 
morocco: it is durable as well as beautiful. 
Formerly, as we have seen, the heel was all 
the rage. But after gradually declining from 
its disproportionate heighth, it finally died out 
about the year 1832. It has lately come into 
favor again, but will never, we hope, attain its 
old exaggerated size. A neat heel, such as is 
seen in the accompanying engraving of the 





Heeled Gaiter, is useful in elevating the foot 
above a damp pavement. Where the instep is 





yen 
low, the heel may be increased a little in heighth, 
as this adds to the apparent beauty of the in- 
step. Few workmen, as yet, have learned to 
make good heels. The Heeled Gaiter ig the 
most popular shoe for walking, at present, being 
considered the dress boot par excellence. It ig 
generally made of fine French lasting, with 
patent leather tips, or toe pieces. 


The Ladies Slipper, as represented in the 
above cut, is only worn in the house, or at 
evening parties, or in the summer season. It is 
usually made of morocco, but when intended for 
a dress shoe should be of satin, or else of the 
finest kid. Few manufacturers can turn out so 
elegant a slipper as this cf McCurdy and Son. 





The latest novelty is the Sontag Tie, which we 
here present. It is composed of either morocco, 
or kid, with patent leather tops. It was intro- 
duced, for the first time, during last winter. 
Manufacturers, to suit the taste of the fair 
public, are obliged continually to get up new 
styles. 

A word, in conclusion, about stockings. These 
should be neither too large, nor too small; it is 
as indispensable they should fit exactly as that 
the shoe should. Silk stockings, where little 
exercise is taken, are the most comfortable; and 
if the best silk is considered too expensive, a 
thick spun silk is a good substitute. Where 
much walking is required lamb’s wool is the best 
material. 
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LILLY 


Ovr on the morning air joy-bells are ringing; 
Down in the valley the blue birds are singing; 
The sun seems to smile from the light clouds above me, 
As if, on my bridal morn, he too could love me. 
The flowers are sweet 
That kiss my feet, 
As my bonny bride I hasten to meet, 
But no flower is here, 
So fair and dear, 
As my loving, dark-eyed Lilly Mere! 





MERE. 


In the still evening the church bells are tolling, 
Solemnly, sadly, the echoes are rolling, 
Over the hill-top, and down by the fountain, 
To meet the procession ascending the mountain. 
How still and fair 
The light there! 
Her pall waves slow in the mountain air! 
Oh, God! how dear! 
T leave thee here— 
Thou art an angel Lilly Mere! w. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM,” “DORA ATHERTON,” &0. 





Ir was past midnight, yet the young lord of 
Craigholme still sat in his chamber, nor thought 
of repose. A letter lying open on the table before 
him, and which he frequently picked up, gazed 
tenderly at, and reread, might, perhaps, account 
for this wakefulness; for it was from the Lady 
Edith Mountjoy, his betrothed bride, who had 
been absent with her parents in Italy, for many 
a year, but who now wrote to announce their 
speedy return. ‘We are coming by way of the 
Alps, Strasbourg, and Paris,” it said, ‘and I rely 
on your meeting us at the latter place. Much 
as I know your tenantry require your personal 
aid and oversight, and heartily as I join in your 
plans of reform, I think you can surely spare 
a fortnight.” 

It was partly the decision of this question, 
partly the joy of knowing the Lady Edith would 
soon return, which had driven sleep from Craig- 
holme’s pillow. He was an Irish proprietor of 
rank, who, on coming into property and title, had 
resolved to do all he could to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his tenants, most of them lineal descen- 
dants of the ancient clan of which his ancestors 
had been the chiefs. To this purpose he had 
steadily adhered. The result had been that thrift, 
good agriculture and plenty, had succeeded to 
waste, poor tillage and penury. The Lady Edith, 
whom he had met, and to whom he had become 
engaged, during one of his few necessary ab- 
sences in London, entered enthusiastically into 
his plans ;-and did not make a remonstrance, or 
even breathe an audible sigh, when, on her 
mother’s health requiring a winter in Italy, he 
had plead duty as his reason for not accompany- 
ing her, as her parents desired. On the present 
occasion, his personal inspection was indispen- 
sable to some changes going on, and again duty 
stepped in to prevent his gratifying the wishes of 
the Mountjoys. 

“It cannot be,” he said, at last. ‘‘I will write 
to Edith to-night: and when she knows the reason, 
I know she will forgive me.” But he did not 
arrive at this conclusion without a sigh; and, as 
if for relief, he rose and walked to the window, 
before commencing his letter. 

Craigholme Castle stood on the landward slope 
of a hill, close to the rocky coast, and with the 
broad Atlantic stretching away, apparently illimi- 





tably, in the distance. The house was partially 
sheltered from the gales that so often swept the 
ocean; but one wing of it, in order to command 
a view of the sea, was more exposed. In this 
wing Craigholme himself had his apartments, 
for he loved the sight of the great deep, alike in 
tempest and in calm. 

On the present occasion the wind blew and 
howled around the wing, as if angry spirits were 
raging for the mastery. The casements shook, 
bricks were heard clattering to the earth, and 
the thunder of the surf on the iron-bound coast 
shook the whole house. Dark clouds almost 
entirely obscured the firmament, though the moon 
occasionally broke through for a moment, throw- 
ing a ghastly light on the white breakers, and on 
the square tower of the former, but now ruined, 
castle, which stood like a sullen sentinel, keep- 
ing watch on a rock that directly overhung the 
deep. 

‘What a hurricane it has been,” said the young 
lord. ‘God help the sailors, if there are any, 
to-night, on this lee shore! But hark! what was 
that?” For, as if in answer to his pious excla- 
mation, a gun boomed, at that instant, solemnly 
and slow, across the waste of darkness. Again 
and again the sound was heard. At the third 
repetition, Craigholme, exclaiming, ‘‘it is a ship 
in distress,” left his room, and hurried toward 
the beach. 

The wind, on his emerging into the open air, 
blew so that he could scarcely stand; but reso- 
lutely facing it, he made his way to the little 
landing place. This wasa comparatively sheltered 
spot embayed between the high headlands, on 
one of which Craigholme castle stood: and it was 
the only spot where, at any time, a debarkation 
could be effected in safety. As he had partially 
hoped, the young lord found most of the village 
fishermen already collected, listening to the signal 
guns, and endeavoring, through the gloom, to see 
where the ill-fated ship was. 

‘*Can’t you make her out, Pat, my boy?” said 
Craigholme, to a bold young fisherman of about 
his own age. 

‘*Not yet, my lord,” was the answer, ‘‘its as 
thick as a stone wall, you persave.” 

At that instant the moon struggled into sight, 
and for a while sailed majestically on, calm and 
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beautifully as on the stillest summer evening, 
when smiling down on lovers walking beneath 
hawthorn hedges. By the aid of the temporary 
light, thus poured on the black waters, a fore- 
top-sail schooner was seen in the very act of 
striking on a ledge of rocks, known along the 
whole coast, for their fatal character, as the 
Crags of Death. The instant after, the moon was 
again obscured ; and the vessel disappeared from 
sight: but a cry of agony, it seemed to the excited 
listeners, reached them even over the uproar of 
of the gale. 

‘‘Who will venture out?” said the young lord, 
after a short, but terrible silence. ‘*The schooner 
can’t hold together long, and what is done must 
be done quickly.” 

There was no answer for a while. At last one 
of the oldest fishermen, seeing that no one else 
replied, spoke for the rest. ‘‘It would be tempt- 
ing heaven, my lord: no boat could hope to reach 
them in such a sea.” 

‘I don’t know, O'Connor,” returned Craig- 
holme. ‘But, whether one can or not, I’m going 
to make the attempt, if Ican getacrew. Do 
you think my lads, I’il stand here, and see human 
souls, almost within cable length, perish, without 
making at least an effort to save them? Who’s 
for the trial? You, Connel, my foster-brother,” 
he said, turning to one who had just come up, 
‘you'll go with me, won’t you? I want only 
single men, like myself and you; and, please God, 
we'll sove that crew, or die in the attempt.” 

At this heroic behavior, on the part of their 
young and beloved master, a dozen stalwart 
fishermen stepped forward; a boat was launched ; 
and the picked crew was preparing to start, 
when the priest appeared rushing down to the 
beach. 

‘‘For the love of God,” said the holy man, 
excitedly, crossing himself at the august name, 
‘stop, stop. What are you doing, my lord? 
Where was your courage, ye cowards,” he ex- 
claimed turning half angrily to the fishermen, 
‘that ye held back till he offered to go himself? 
Indeed, my lord,” he continued, addressing Craig- 
holme again, ‘you must come back, and let 
these children go alone. Your life is too precious 
to be risked. Think,” he added, drawing close to 
the young man, and holding him back from the 
boat, ‘‘think of the Lady Edith.” 

Though of different faiths, Craigholme and the 
priest had a warm esteem and even affection for 
each other, the result of mutual co-operation in 
many a scheme of Christian charity. The father 
regarded the young lord almost as his own child; 
and the latter looked up with something of a son’s 
deference to the former. He hesitated, therefore, 
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at this expostulation. But, with the Lady Edith’s 
name this hesitation passed away. 

‘*My father,” he said, ‘you make my path of 
duty clear. If I were to hold back now, I should 
know it was a selfish motive that prompted me; 
and was the crew of the wreck to be lost, I should 
feel as if, in part, accountable for their deaths, 
No, not a word more; I am resolved. Your bless- 
ing before we go, however.” 

He bared his head and knelt, the spectators 
all following his example. The aged priest, 
raising his hands, blessed him in a faltering voice, 
Oh! would that there were move such instances, 
where men, differing in faiths, unite in doing 
God's work of mercy and succor. 

The blessing over, the volunteers took their 
seats; the oars fell; and the boat shot out into 
the raging sea. The moon had now reappeared, 
and the schooner was distinctly visible on the 
rocks, though both masts were gone, and the 
waves were boiling around her at such a rate, 
that the fishermen expected momentarily to see 
her go to pieces. With intense anxiety they 
watched the boat slowly struggling seaward. 
Now the light toy, for it seemed no more com- 
paratively, rose on the wave, and now sunk 
wholly out of sight, nor did it appear, even to 
the most brave-hearted, that it was possible for 
her to achieve her errand. Every little while, 
some huge roller, twice as gigantic as even the 
enormous billows which had preceded it, was 
seen coming down toward the frail boat, mount- 
ing higher, and higher, and higher above it, as if 
first to overtop and then bury the venturesome 
adventurers; but, at such times, it fairly made 
the spectators cheer, to see how steadily the crew 
pulled, and with what eye and nerve the young 
lord steered up the wall, as it were, of waters. 
Suddenly, as the anxious crowd gazed, the crest of 
the wave was reached; the boat hung suspended 
for a second, her stern high in air; and, then witha 
rush, as if an abyss had opened before her, down 
she went, disappearing from sight. How every 
breath was held, after that, till she emerged 
again to sight, breasting a new wave, but only 
to vanish again, on surmounting it, and bring 
back a return of suspense. For half an hour 
nearly the excited group at the landing waited 
the end of this heroic strife, often losing sight 
entirely of the boat when the moon became 
obscured. 

Torches had, meantime, been brought, and 
their lurid glare, lighting up the black rocks, 
the foaming surf, the bits of wreck coming ashore, 
and the grim tower in the back-ground, made 
the scene picturesque even to horror. Added to 
this was the unceasing roar of the breakers, like 
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ten thousand batteries, and the how! of the gale, 
which sometimes rose even above this tremendous 
thunder. 

“God help him, God have pity on them,” said 
the priest, unconsciously giving expression to 
his thoughts, ‘‘I can’t see them any more, they 
must be lost.” 

The moon had, that instant, come forth again; 
and, as the priest said, no boat was in sight. 
But one of the fishermen, celebrated for his keen 
sight, hastened to say that, just as the moon 
emerged, he thought he had seen the boat dis- 
appear behind the Crags of Death. 

“I’m not certain. For I saw it, if I saw it 
all, like the flash of a sea-bird’s wing, low on the 
horizon, gone ina moment. But there’s this in 
its favor. They’ll have to go round the Crags, 
and lie under their lee, to get at the wreck at 
all. If the crew of the schooner have managed 
to get to the rock, Craigholme will bring ’em 
back, that is if he hasn’t gone down. All we 
can do is to wait for the next half hour, and pray 
the Lord to have mercy on ’em all.” 

But how long that half hour seemed! Often 
the old priest looked at his watch, to be assured 
that the specified time had not expired, and thus 
to recall the hope that had almost died out. At 
last the full period had passed. Still no boat ap- 
peared. Five minutes, ten minutes elapsed, and 
now the most sanguine began to despair. The 
wreck, within the last few moments, had gone 
bodily to pieces, and the waters were churning 
white over the spot where it had struck. Even 
the Crags, though not yet quite covered with the 
rising tide, were hidden from view by the driving 
spray that hung continually, like a thick mist, 
above them. 

“They are lost,” said the priest at last, ina 
broken voice, ‘‘they who would have saved, as 
well as they who were in peril first. God have 
mercy on their souls.” And tears chased each 
other down his aged cheeks. 

But, at that instant, the keen-sighted fisher- 
man, who had never taken his eyes from the 
spot where the boat had disappeared, broke forth 
rapturously, ‘*I see them, I see them, the boat 
is full, they are coming back, hurrah, hurrah!” 
And he too, overcome, though in a different way, 
shed tears, waving his cap frantically around his 
head. 

Every eye was fixed immediately on the spot 
to which he pointed. The clouds were now 
rapidly dissipating, and the moon shone with 
undimmed splendor, so that even those with the 
weakest sight could discern the boat. On she 
came, her bow pointed directly toward the land- 
ing, riding the surges as buoyantly as a wild- 








duck itself. As she drew nearer, a white dress 
was seen among her crowded freight, proving 
that one female at least had been saved; and, on 
beholding this, the prayers of the spectators, 
and their anxiety, for the safe return of the 
adventurers, grew, if possible, more ardent than 
ever. Oh! how intensely the little crowd watched 
the struggle, which, for nearly half an hour, the 
light craft maintained against the angry billows, 
which waved around it, as if determined not to 
be cheated of their prey. 

At last the boat shot into the comparatively 
smooth space in front of the landing; and the 
moment after, was disembarking her living 
freight.. Two females were borne ashore, one 
in the arms of Craigholme himself, the other by 
a military-looking man, with grey hair, but still 
in the prime of his strength. 

*«Run to the castle, for life and death,” were 
the young lord’s words, “and have chambers 
prepared for these ladies. My good father,” he 
added quickly, in a whisper, as he caught the 
eye of the priest, ‘‘only think of God’s mercy, 
in instigating me to go out to that wreck. The 
schooner was a yacht, lent to my Lord Mountjoy, 
to bring him home, which induced him to change 
his plan of returning by the Rhine. They would 
have been lost, Edith and all, if I had not gone 
out. See that my lord and lady, the last of whom 
like Edith is senseless almost from exhaustion, 
are brought up to the castle; and have Dr. Morgan 
sent for immediately.” 

As he spoke these words, Craigholme had 
hurried on, the priest following by his side, and 
the fair burden in his arms lying so still that he 
might have thought her dead, but for the almost 
imperceptible pressure, with which, from time 
to time, she clasped his neck. He knew that the 
castle was the nearest place where any comforts 
could be found for the drenched and almost dead 
females, and therefore he was hurrying forward, 
without pause, to that destination, the emergency 
of the case giving him strength to carry the Lady 
Edith as if she had been but a child. The other 
rescued persons followed after, or were borre 
along by eager volunteers; while four or five of 
the fleetest villagers darted onward to announce 
their approach. 

Three days from that memorable night, a car- 
riage and four bore away the now recovered 
lord and countess of Mountjoy, with their fair 
daughter. Three months subsequently, a car- 
riage and four, decked with white favors, drove 
into the castle gates, amid the ringing of the 
village bells, and the shouts of the villagers, 
while a procession of young girls, dressed 
in white, waited in front of the hall door to 
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strew flowers before their young mistress as she 
alighted. And such was the second welcome of 
the Lady Edith to her future house. 

*‘ Ah! never,” she said, as she turned to her 
husband, ‘‘ would I have entered here, either as 
rescued from shipwreck or as happy bride, if 
you, dearest, had not placed duty before even 
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me, on that terrible night. God enable me to 
be worthy of you.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, 
which her young bridegroom kissed tenderly 
away, saying, ‘God strengthen us both, my love, 
always, and under all temptations, to do our 
duty, for therein lies the true path to happiness, 
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Irs pleasant change the Spring has wrought 
Our homestead about once more; 

Fresh buds and roses June has brought, 
As sweet and bright as before. 


The rugged boughs of the apple tree 
Are enwreathed with blossoms again; 

There sweetly the robins warble to me 
A blithe and a cheering strain; 


And the little brook o’er its pebbles sings 
To the wild flowers on its bank, 

Gurgling along where the tall grass springs 
In the meadow so green and rank. 


The early peppermint grows so near 
That it bends to the surface bright, 

Till its leaves are washed by the ripples clear 
That sparkle and flash in the light. 


Ah! the tiny footpath yet I can trace 
That leads where the violets blew, 

In that green, and moist, but sunny place, 
E’er the sweetest and earliest grew. 





O’er the spot I wandered a happy child, 
Those tiny wild flowers to cull: 

I remember how sweetly my mother smiled 
When I brought her an apron full. 


But, alas! their faintly perfumed breath 
My spirit no longer cheers, 

For her eyes are closed in the sleep of death, 
And mine are dim with tears. 


Away in the valley, peaceful and lone, 
Where the head-stones thickly rise, 

A new-made grave they have marked with a stone, 
And ’tis there my mother lies. 


Oh! sadly her love and care we miss, 
And never again shall find, 

In a world that is cold and false like this 
A friend so faithful and kind. 


But though pleasant the change the gentle hand 
Of Spring has wrought round our home; 

Yet my mother has gone to a brighter land, 
Where the blight of no Winter may come. 
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BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





Ye twinkling sparks in yonder skies, 
Ye watchmen of the weary night, 
* That pierce the gloom like angel’s eyes, 
And make the Heav’ns a sea of light: 


Why do ye nightly range above 
In thick array, in calmness deep, _ 
And shower down your smiles of love 
Upon the earth all lost in sleep? 


List! list! a voice upon the breeze 
Comes gently with the twilight’s flight: 
“The great Creator made all these 
To glorify Him in the night! 


“The many songsters of the air, 
Repeat His praises as they fly; 





The flowers on the weeds declare 
The skill of Him who dwells on high; 


“The brooklet, rippling o’er the plain, 
Murmurs His name at ev’ry bend; 
And on the waving fields of grain 
His love in words of gold is penn’d! 


“But when the sun’s last setting ray 
Has parted from the Western hill; 
When calm succeeds the bustling day, 

And ev’ry earthly voice is still: 


“Then do the Heavens, in their turn, 
To His dominion testify, 

And mutely sing, as bright they burn, 
‘There is a God who rules on high!’” 
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VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


AN ITALIAN COTTAGE. 








A corrace is of course understood to mean a 
dwelling of limited accommodation, intended for 
the occupation of a family of moderate size and 
means, either wholly managing the household 
cares itself, or with the assistance at most of one 
or two domestics. It is, then, evident, that a 
cottage should be arranged with a different view, 
both as regards utility and style of beauty, from } 
a villa; as the family which is satisfied by living 
in a comfortable and economical little dwelling ; 
has very different wants from the family of 
wealth which occupies a villa, and which is as 
often build as much for display, as for the grati- 
fication of taste. 

The highest principle, therefore, to be followed 
in the designing and building of a cottage, is to 
arrange and construct everything according to 
its utility; which, when done, will give it the 
true character of a cottage, that of simplicity: 
a character most expressive of the tastes and 
wants of cottage life, and which ought, therefore, 
to pervade every portion of Cottage Architecture 
in arrangement, construction and decoration. 

The predominant character of this cottage 
is simplicity, both in its external and internal 
arrangement. The vestibule is eleven by six- 
teen feet, and contains the staircase leading to 











the second story. This vestibule is rather large 
for a dwelling of this size; but it may be used 
as @ room, in connexion with the parlor and 
living-room, by opening the two communicating 
doors. The parlor is quite a spacious apart- 
ment for a cottage, being sixteen by twenty-two 
feet, and when fitted up in a tasty and simple 
manner, will make a very pleasant and comfort- 
able room. The living-room is sixteen by six- 
teen feet. 

Between the living-room and kitchen is a small 
entry. This entry will be found of great use. It 
interrupts the passage of all sounds and odors 
from the kitchen, and forms also a very agree- 
able communication for the kitchen and living- 
room with the yard. There is a small porch, 
six by ten feet, on the outside of the entry, con- 
structed of lattice-work, and which may be 
suitably decorated with vines. The kitchen is 
sixteen feet square, with a good pantry con- 
nected, ad supplied with an abundance of light 
and fresh air. 

The veranda is eight feet in width, and forms 
& prominent feature in the design. The sup- 
ports are formed of trellis-work. The little 
arbor, or covered seat, is constructed of trellis- 
work, and, covered with vines, and forms a very 
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handsome appendage to the 
gable, conveying at the first 
glance an impression of refine- 
ment and taste. 

The height of the first story 
is ten feet, and the second 
eight feet, in the clear. 

This cottage should be built 
of brick and stucco, with six- 
teen inch hollow walls; or 
with smooth brick, painted of 
some pleasing neutral tint 
The window-dressings, where 
dressed stone is scarce or 
costly, should be built of brick 
and stuccoed, except the sills, 
which should be of dressed 
stone. The balconies may be _ 
of wood, painted and sanded & = = 
to harmonize with the walls. 
All the inside woodwork, ex- rn : 
cept steps and floors, to be ee ' 
painted of a dark color, and sition tsa, 
grained to represent oak or 
walnut. 
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DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
1. Vestibule,- - 11% 16 
2. Parlor,- - - 1654 22 
8. Living-room, - 16> 16 
4. Entry, - - - 73 73 
5. Porch, - - - 6% 10 
6. Porch, - - - 16% 16 
7. Pantry, - - 7H 8 
8. Veranda, - - 8 ft.wide. 

SECOND FLOOR. 

9. Staircase, ~ - 11% 16 
10. Bed-room,- - 16% 18 





11. Bed-room,- - 16% 16 
12. Linen-press, - 7% 7 
13. Bed-room,- - 16% 16 PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 
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BY G. L. PABSONS. 





Tue Summer days have come again, I think of one, so pure and good, 
And all seems bright and gay; Who fades with the Summer flowers! 
But a sadness rests upon my heart, Yet why lament? Oh! she has gone 


That I cannot banish away. $ To a better home than ours! 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





PART I. : 

Ir was the first of June, and we all sat down in 
family council to determine upon the important 
question of our summer arrangements. Where 
should we go first? The election was a puzzling 
one, for all pulled different ways, and no candi- 
date received more than one vote. Papa was 
fond of travelling, and exhausted his eloquence 
in favor of Niagara; mamma loved ‘quiet, and 
suggested a country farm house; (she had surely 
forgotten the roosters, and all those dreadful 
crowings and cacklings that rudely drag one 
from the land of dreams,) Sophia was given to 
‘“‘purling streams” and ‘‘shady bowers,” and hér 
choice had already taken firm root in Geneva; 
Tom, precociously seized with a fancy for going 
about and seeking what he could devour—in 
other words, being very fond of gunning and 
fishing, held out against a three hours’ siege of 
his sisters’ tongues in favor of some little, hum- 
drum village in Connecticut; and your humble 
servant, like an amiable weather-cock, stood 
ready to go with the victor. 

We made such a din and confusion of tongues, 
that papa insisted upon it we quite put to shame 
the voters at election time; and Cousin Martha, 
who had come to spend the day, looked mildly 
up from her sewing, and smiled, half sadly, at 
our eagerness. ‘‘Perhaps,” thought I, ‘‘it is 
selfish in us thus to discuss our plans of pleasure 
before one to whom such enjoyments are forbid- 
den treats”—for Cousin Martha was a ‘‘poor re- 
lation,” and quite unlikely ever to be anything 
else. Poor thing! she had known better days; 
but an unfortunate marriage reduced her from 
her once proud station, and she was now a child- 
less widow, with very slender means. 

“It reminds me so of old times,’”’ said she, as 
I seated myself beside her, ‘‘how well I recollect 
one summer, many years ago, when I, a giddy 
girl of seventeen, imagined that the life which 
lay before me was an uninterrupted pathway of 
roses. And how they all laughed at me that 
season! But I will tell you about it. 

«My father, one evening, asked us where we 
were to go that summer; and, before the others 
could answer, I had seized a newspaper, and ex- 
patiated most enthusiastically upon the attractive 
allurements of Opossum Lake. There was the 
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man’s advertisement; did he did not say that it 
was ‘an uncommonly healthy place’—‘ within five 
minutes’ walk of everything’—‘finest fishing and 
shooting-in the United States’—‘comforts of a 
home and pleasures of a visit, &c.?’ Surely, he 
ought to know the merits of his own possessions! 

‘*¢Opossum Lake?’ repeated my father, ‘ why, 
I never heard of the place! Whereis it? Half 
a day’s journey from the city—humbug!’ 

‘*«T hope there are no misquitoes there,’ ob- 
served Aunt Cornelia, who, during our summer 
migrations, made a regular practice of spending 
the nights, towel in hand, slaughtering her musi- 
cal enemies. 

‘*¢Depend upon it, Aunt Cornelia,’ exclaimed 
my brother George, ‘that, when you do get a bite, 
you will lose more than you gain!’ 

‘« My father joined heartily in the laugh at his 
sister’s expense, and they seemed to have for- 
gotten all about Opossum Lake; but I was re- 
solved that, if eloquence could win the day, it 
should be mine, and, at a fitting season, I again 
broached the subject. 

“¢¢Still harping upon that?’ said my father, 
with a smile, ‘what, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, ever put Opossum Lake into your 
head? It offers very few inducements to a young 
lady.’ 

“TI went over the advertisement to see what I 
could find. I knew it all by heart—from the 
very beginning, to the ‘apply by note, post- 
paid, to Zachary Grinder, at the Opossum Lake 
House.’” 

**But why did you care so much about it?” I 
very naturally inquired. 

“I expected to meet a friend there,” replied 
Cousin Martha, in manifest confusion, ‘‘and I 
said that it must be so pleasant living near the 
water—and I should like to learn how to fish— 
and——”” 

«Gammon! exclaimed my eldest brother, 
‘you didn’t think it so pleasant to live near the 
water last summer, when we went to Clam-Pas- 
ture—and as to fishing, why, you’d never have 
patience enough to catch anything!’ 

‘The family were against me; but I replied 
mildly to all, and talked so reasonably that they 
began to think there might be something in it. 
My father was almost conquered. 
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¢¢¢ And you are sure,’ said George, ‘that there 
is plenty of shooting, and all that sort of thing?’ 
‘What would I not have said ‘yes’ to? I 


made Opossum Lake all things to all men; until. 


each member of the family almost recognized, in 
my description, his or her own particular beau- 
ideal of an earthly Eden. 

“The first step toward reaching the summit 
of our wishes was to inform Zachary Grinder of 
our coming, ‘by note, post-paid,’ as I impressed 
upon my father, while I stood leaning over his 
shoulder. ‘But perhaps Mr. Grinder could not 
accommodate so many?’ 

«¢¢Nonsense!’ said my father, bluntly, ‘I’ll 
warrant you that he takes in all he can get—I 
only hop$ that we may not find it a take in in 
earnest!’ 

‘‘The wish was heartily responded to by the 
others; and I could plainly read, in the eyes of 
those around me, that did the reality fall short 
of their expectations, why, my position would not 
be exactly an enviable one. But I was young 
and hopeful; I forgot that there would not be 
the same sun to gild Opossum Lake for them as 
for me; and, under my instructions, everything 
was prepared for a long sojourn. 

‘*At length, we were fairly en route—feeling 
somewhat like travellers going to seek our for- 

une. George had his cherished gun—my eldest 
brother his fishing implements—and the rest of 
us some little bag, basket, or band-box, which is 
always detached from the main-land of baggage 
as too precious to be entrusted to common hands. 

‘‘The whole distance was to be ‘half a day’s 
journey.’ At seven in the morning we entered 
the cars, and there were kept ‘in durance vile’ 
until twelve; we then found ourselves stranded 
upon a miserable hotel, where we stopped to 
dine; and, after various delays, we were packed, 
like so many bundles, in a ricketty stage-coach, 
that bore on its side the magical letters ‘Opos- 
sum Lake.’ This vehicle must, at some former 
period of existence, have done penance as a 
snail; for crawling was evidently the only pace 
with which it was at all acquainted. When re- 
monstrated with, the driver always replied that 
‘we were going up hill’—had the height of that 
undulation been at all in proportion to its length, 
it would have caused Mont Blanc and Chimbo- 
razo to tremble in their shoes. And yet, in spite 
of this cautious manner of proceeding, we were 
jolted about at a fearful rate; until, as my father 
observed, ‘it was impossible to know whether we 
were in our place or not.’ 

“¢*alf a day’s journey!’ The hills were red 
with the fading sunset, when our ark came to a 
stand-still before a low, dilapidated house, with 
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® piazza around it; and, in my innocence, I at 
first imagined that this was only a sort of bye- 
place to change horses. The countenances of 
the others were firm, and plainly said, ‘don’t tell 
me that this is Opossum Lake House—I will not 
believe it.’ There was a stupid-looking man in 
shirt-sleeves on the piazza, who went in and shut 
the door, as though he expected to be robbed if 
he staid outside. 

'**We wondered that the driver did not go on; 
but he had now reached the coach-door, and 
looked smilingly inviting, as he said, ‘Opossum 
Lake House, ladies and gentlemen.’ True enough! 
there was blue water close to the house; and if 
we acted up to what was expected of us, our next 
movement was to get out. 

*¢¢T don’t know,’ said Aunt Cornelia, as she 
shivered at the cold breeze from the water, ‘ where 
the healthiness of the place is!’ 

‘*¢Mattie! where are the snipes and part- 
ridges?’ called out George. 

**¢You can scarcely expect,’ said my father, 
kindly, as he noticed my embarrassed face, ‘to 
find them hopping about the door, or sending 
forth stentorian invitations of come and kill us! 
Now, Mattie,’ he whispered, ‘you must introduce 
me to your friend, Mr. Grinder.’ 

‘It would sound rather foolish to say that I 
was unacquainted with him, for had I not been 
extolling his merits for the last two weeks? Had 
I not represented him as the most disinterested 
host that ever presided at an inn, until it seemed 
almost an insult to offer any remuneration to 
so noble a character? All of which my father 
treasured up against me, and reminded me of 
it, in his quizzical way, much oftener than was 
agreeable. 

‘*We opened the front door, and found our- 
selves, without the least warning, in an apart- 
ment that seemed already occupied by a stout, 
sun-browned man—a thin, freckled woman—the 
bashful individual in shirt-sleeves—and two over- 
grown girls—all drawn up in battle-ray against 
us. 
‘We felt like intruders, and were about to 
take our departure; when the sun-browned man 
introduced himself as Zachary Grinder, and sig- 
nified that we could remain. We were their first 
boarders—they were not, therefore, exactly au 
fait at receptions. One by one the family van- 
ished, and we were left alone with Zachary Grin- 
der. My father made all necessary arrangements; 
and in a short time we found ourselves seated at 
@ supper-table, where fish, of all shapes and sizes, 
seemed the only sort of food to be procured at 
Opossum Lake. We soon found that this was a 
peculiarity of the place. Every knife had a fishy 
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taste; the potatoes were all consumed for fish- 
cakes; and every man that we met was always 
going a fishing. 

‘Aunt Cornelia and I were domiciled in a 
room with a single window, that boasted neither 
ghutter, blind, or shade of any description; and 
we were obliged to erect temporary screens of 
towels, dresses, or anything that came handy. 
Opossum Lake was destined to be a failure. As 
to its name, not a single opossum had ever been 
heard of within a hundred miles. 

‘I began to feel weary and lonely. The Misses 
Grinder, during the whole period of their resi- 
dence upon this terrestrial planet, had never 
crossed the limits of the turnpike-gate—a dis- 
tance of two miles—and they looked with con- 
siderable horror upon any farther excursions. 
My father and brothers had become interested 
in the fishing, which was the chief end and aim 
of an Opossum Lake existence, and determined 
to stay some time; but Aunt Cornelia absolutely 
refused to forgive me for bringing her there. 
Besides myriads of musquitoes, there were per- 
fect shoals of little gnats, who did even more 
execution, in their small way, than their larger 
brethren; and between them both we bid fair to 
be eaten up alive. 

*“Didn’t I watch and wait for a letter? At 
last it came—Gerard would be there to-morrow. 
But I see that you look inquiring: I must go 
back a little. 

“If ever there was perfection in man, it was 
to be found in Gerard Linfield. He was hand- 
some, generous, and good-tempered to a fault; 
he was everything but—rich. My father did not 
encourage his visits, because of his poverty; and 
when we were at home, there was old Grand- 
mother Corning, who always peeped through the 
blinds at every beau that came to see me.” 

“Did .they not think such conduct very 
strange?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know what they thought,” replied 
Cousin Martha, ‘but they never said so. I had 
no mother; and grandmother appeared to con- 
sider it her duty to torment my life out in con- 
sequence. When we left, in the summer, she 
always went to some other relations; and right 
glad was I when the time came around. 

‘¢ We lived in an old-fashioned house, that then 
had a large garden attached to it; and at one 
side of the house was a lane leading to an apple 
orchard, and there was our trysting-tree. Many 
® summer evening have I gone up to the old 
apple orchard, with my apron full of strawberries 
or peaches, and sat on the fence beside Gerard, 
while we regaled ourselves on the spoils. The 
beautiful moonbeams shone down on our faces, 
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and silvered the gnarled trunks of the apple 
trees, as we sat there undisturbed in our quiet 
retreat. Oh! those were beautiful days! To 
get away from the eagle eyes of Grandmother 
Corning, and stroll with Gerard around the 
orchard was all that I asked of happiness. 

“In the rich, full light of the harvest moon, 
I came home, one night, with a strange, new 
feeling of responsibility and concealment. I had 
stood with Gerard under our favorite tree; and 
he had taken both my hands, and fixed his eyes 
upon mine, while I gave him a solemn promise 
that I would live for him and him only. Then, 
raising his eyes to heaven, he repeated the same 
promise to me; and we spoke not again until we 
parted at the lane. 

‘Oh, that well-remembered August night! Its 
events seem as those of yesterday. I-can see it 
all: the orchard, and the old fence on which we 
sat—the rich moonlight, that bathed everything 
in a flood of silver—the tall figure, and noble 
face of Gerard Linfield—and the snowy folds of 
my white dress, as I stood leaning against the 
tree where I had sunk from intense emotion. 

“*T did not tell my father of our engagement— 
J dared not; I told no one; and our only chance 
of meeting was by stealth. Gerard was going to 
Opossum Lake—he had been sent there by his 
father to attend an old uncle; and I was now 
established there, waiting for his coming. 

‘“‘How bright grew the prospect around at 
our first meeting! How delightful the faces of 
Zachary Grinder and his family! How charm- 
ing our finy diet! My ennui had departed; I 
wandered by the shores of Opossum Lake, and 
thought the earth beautiful. There was one 
Gerard, and J was his beloved. 

‘‘] wonder that my father or brothers did not 
discover our secret. Aunt Cornelia never was 
very sharp, and now obstinately persisted in 
playing the hermit in her own room; but the 
others appeared to notice us no more than she 
did. It was well for us that they did not. How 
suddenly would everything have grown dull and 
cheerless without those evening walks! Gerard’s 
old uncle would, doubtless, have been left ‘alone 
in his glory;’ and I should have exerted myself 
as much for our return home as [ had previously 
done for our going. 

*¢ But we were betrayed at last, and in a most 
unexpected quarter. One of the Misses Grinder 
was detected, by her respectable father, walking 
in company with a gentleman of her own stamp, 
after the rest had retired. In answer to his re- 
proof, she replied quite innocently, ‘why, father, 
I thought it was all the fashion! The young 
lady from the city walks here with her beau.’ 
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‘The young lady from the city’ was then handed 
over to condign punishment at the hands of her 
father. 

“*T shall never forget that evening. My father 
cross-questioned me until he had drawn from me 
an acknowledgment of our engagement, and then 
he expressly forbid any farther communication 
with Gerard Linfield. ‘He had,’ he said, ‘higher 
views for me,’ and was in the nearest approach 
to a rage that I had ever seen him exhibit. 

‘sThe summer passed over, and we returned 
home; Gerard Linfield was an officer, and he had 
been ordered off to Florida. We parted with 
tears and promises on both sides—I never saw 
him again.” 

‘¢ Never saw him again!” we exclaimed, ‘‘and 
yet you married?” 

**Yes,” replied Cousin Martha, with a sigh, 
‘¢my father lost his property—and ‘auld Robin 
Gray he cam’ a-courtin’ me.’ Would that I had 
then refused the gold? for too late I found that 
I had accepted the dross?” 

‘*‘ What became of Gerard Linfield?” we asked. 

*¢Oh, he is now a great man,” said she, ‘the 
married a rich girl, and lives in a beautiful place 
up the North River. I wonder if he is happy?” 

“Gerard Linfield?” repeated papa, who had 
just caught the name, ‘‘ why, he is an old friend 
of mine—I see him frequently.” 

** How does he look?” asked Cousin Martha, 
in a tremulous voice, ‘‘does he seem old?” 

‘¢ About fifty-five, I should say,” replied papa, 
‘the is a fine, hale, aristocratic-looking gentle- 
man, and has one of the sunniest faces I have 
ever seen. Poor fellow! it was cloudy enough 
the other day—he has just lost his wife.” 

‘*Has he any family?” asked Cousin Martha, 
in a still lower tone. 

‘*One only daughter—an elegant-looking girl, 
who has been reared in the very lap of luxury.” 

Cousin Martha sighed; and we felt deeply for 


her desolate condition. 





PART II. 

Cousin MARTHA was again on a visit. 

“I saw Gerard Linfield to-day,” said papa, as 
he came in for the evening, ‘‘and he asked me if 
I knew of any one whom I could recommend as 
housekeeper and companion to his daughter.” 

The color rose brightly in Cousin Martha’s 
usually pale cheek, as she looked eagerly up 
from her sewing. 

‘Would he have me, do you think?” she asked, 
in an almost inaudible tone. 

We were quite provoked at papa. Instead of 
jumping instantly to the conclusion, as we had 
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done, he actually took time to consider before 
venturing a reply; and then answered slowly, 

“IT think that you would answer as well as 
any one I know of—but I would advise you to 
go as a perfect stranger.” 

That was just what she had intended; and we 
rejoiced not a little in the prospect of r e 
that was opening before us. What could be 
more natural than for two long-parted lovers to 
recognize each other through the lapse of thirty 
years, and renew the very feelings that had 
prompted their last farewell? 

‘*Now,” said papa, when we were alone, ‘don’t 
fall to building any preposterous castles in the 
air; it is my private opinion that Cousin Martha 
will return exactly as she goes—you don’t know 
Gerard Linfield as Ido. He must be a remark- 
ably easy man, indeed, who could fall in love 
with an old sweetheart of forty-seven, who had 
jilted him at seventeen.” 

**Oh, but she was obliged to do that,” we re- 
plied, with a happy stroke of policy, ‘she could 
not disobey her father!” 

Papa was somewhat staggered. 

‘‘Then she should not have married any one 
else,” said he, with an effort at rallying. 

‘¢What, and left them all to starve?” 

Papa abruptly left the circle, and soon after 
we heard the library door closed with a bang. 

How suddenly we all became interested in 
Cousin Martha! That love passage of her youth 
proved the ‘‘open sesame” to our hearts; and 
we canvassed over the probable effect of her in- 
tended proceeding as though it were fraught with 
the greatest importance. The interval before her 
departure was spent with us; papa had spoken 
to Mr. Linfield about it, and the widower had 
agreed to the proposal without a suspicion that 
he was admitting beneath his roof no less a 
person than his first love. 

Cousin Martha had been a very pretty girl; 
she still had large, blue eyes, and a fair skin, 
and her manner was particularly gentle—in 
whatever situation she might be placed, it was 
impossible not recognize the lady. Papa was 
to conduct her to Blemetsville, Mr. Linfield’s 
place—so named after his wife’s family; and on 
the afternoon of her departure it was easy to 
see that she had taken unusual pains with her 
appearance. Who could blame her? Not we, 
surely, for we were as much interested in the 
denouement as he herself could be; and we 
noticed with pleasure the improvement which 
excitement had made in the usually quiet face 
of our protegee. The soft lace trimming that 
rested on her cheek set off its delicate glow; and 
there was a lustre in her eyes that few of us 
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had ever seen there before. We watched their 
departure from the windows; and then sat down 
to talk over Cousin Martha’s prospects. 

The travellers reached Albany in the morning, 
and then took the cars for Blemetsville. A 
princely-looking residence, with its white marble 
front in beautiful contrast with the dark trees 
around, was pointed out as the mansion of Mr. 
Linfield; and with trembling steps Cousin Martha 
advanced up the avenue. A flood of emotions 
almost overpowered her; and she kept her veil 
closely over her face, as though fearing a dis- 
covery. She had forgotten the mask which thirty 
years never fail to supply. 

Up a flight of broad, marble steps—through 
the open door and immense hall—past the ele- 





motherless girl leaned upon her new companion 
with all the confidence of a daughter. 

Gerard Linfield loved his daughter with an 
affection little short of idolatry; his marriage 
had not proved a very happy one, and on the 
child was lavished all the affection that had been 
repulsed by the mother. Attracted at first by 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s lady-like manner and gentle mien, 
he felt still more kindly disposed toward her on 
witnessing his daughter's evident partiality; and 
to Cousin Martha the days glided on at Blemets- 
ville in a round of quiet happiness. She was 
under the same roof with Gerard Linfield; and 
vividly returned the memory of those days when 
the enjoyment of this privilege was all that she 
asked of the future. The lively, pleasure-loving 
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lady-like, middle-aged woman, who had come to 
superintend his household, and enliven his daugh- 
ter’s solitude. Poor Cousin Martha! She saw 
the Gerard Linfield of other days adorned with 
all the graces of mature manhood; and again 
her heart fluttered under the spell of his pre- 





‘I wish,” said Clara, one evening, when the 
two were seated in her pleasant dressing-room, 
‘“‘that I dared to ask a great favor of you.” 

Cousin Martha smiled. She wondered what 
‘‘great favor” the young heiress desired of her. 

**T cannot say, like Herod, ‘to the half of my 
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‘*T do not know,” replied Clara, with downcast 
face, ‘‘unless it was because we see so little com- 
pany heré¢, and I became fond of rambling in the 
woods. Qh, but,” she continued, as she looked 
up with a bright smile, ‘you have never seen 
Edward Clarence, or you would not ask that 
question.” 

Just so she had thought of Gerard. 

**T am perfectly willing to be poor,” continued 
Clara, enthusiastically, ‘‘I have no regretful feel- 
ings at the idea of leaving this grand house for 
an humble cottage, except that papa would not 
go with me; I shrink not at the thought of wait- 
ing upon myself—for shall I not have him to wait 
upon also? I know that we could be ‘passing 
rich with forty pounds a year’—why, then, will 
not papa let me be happy in myown way? Iam 
afraid, though,” she added, with a merry laugh, 
‘that he will consider me some foundling un- 
worthy of the noble blood of Linfield—else why 
do I have such plebeian thoughts?” 

It was strange to hear the young mistress of 
that splendid establishment talk of the grim 
tyrant, poverty, as though it were some play- 
thing to make merry with; but poor, innocent- 
minded Clara had no more idea of its true 
meaning than had Marie Antoinette and her 
companions, when they threw off the cares of 
state, and disguised themselves as humble vil- 
lagers. It was a something that would compel 
her to wear a fascinating little straw bonnet and 
white dress, and look a perfect divinity while 
presiding at the meal of strawberries and cream 
—nothing more. 

She sat smiling to herself at the pleasant 
visions she had conjured up; and her companion 
could not help thinking it a pity that so lovely 
a creature ‘should select a life of toil and morti- 
fication. But how had it been with herself? 
Was she not rightly punished by finding the gold 
she had grasped, like that in the fairy tale, 
turned to withered leaves in her hand? And 
would it not now have been better, even in a 
worldly sense, had she married Gerard Linfield? 
These thoughts prevented her from remonstrat- 
ing with the young heiress, and she listened to 
her confession in silence. 

“I think,” said Clara, timidly, ‘‘ that papa likes 
you very much; he says that you are soothing, 
because you are so gentle and lady-like; and if 
you do not mind it at all, I thought that he would 
not be so angry to hear it from you, first, as he 
might be from me—at any rate, he would not 
scold you.” 

Cousin Martha had expected this from the 
first; Clara was a timid, nervous little creature, 
and it was quite amusing to witness her embar- 





rassment and equivocations. It was rather an 
awkward affair to plead his daughter’s cause 
with her first love; it might arouse memories of 
the time when he stood in the position of Edward 
Clarence; and was she quite snre that she could 
trust herself? Could she refrain from falling at 
his feet, and suing for his forgiveness? But she 
had promised Clara, and she now collected all 
her firmness for the interview. 

‘I shall stay up waiting for you,” said the 
‘ trembling girl, ‘‘and on the first glance at your 
} face, I can tell whether you have succeeded.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sank 
down in the farthest depths of the great arm- 
chair, as the door closed after her companion. 

Gerard Linfield was in his library thinking of 
the August moon that, thirty years ago, had 
shone down upon those early vows—when, in 
answer to his permission to enter, Mrs. Nesbitt 
stood before him. He rose politely and handed 
her a chair, into which she sank, scarcely able 
to speak. He was surprised at her emotion; 
and, fearful that semething had happened to 
Clara, begged her to put an end to his suspense 
as quickly as possible. 

“It is of her that I would speak,” said Cousin 

Martha, in a tremulous tone, ‘‘she is perfectly 
} well, but she requested me to speak to you upon 
} a subject that she dared not mention herself.” 
} She then repeated all that Clara had told her; 
and as she proceeded, Gerard Linfield’s brow con- 
; tracted, and his lips were compressed ominously. 
How had he himself been treated when he stood 
in the place of this young adventurer? Was he 
now to reap the benefit of those years of toil that 
had followed his own disappointment, and revel 
in the wealth which had failed to console him for 
the loss of his early love? He turned almost 
fiercely to the trembling visitor; but as she stood 
there, with bowed head and clasped hands, he 
thought of the young, Madonna-like figure ra- 
diant in the pale moonlight. Just so had she 
stood on that summer evening—and a fancied 
likeness between the two rose suddenly to his 
mind.“ Had he gazed thus much longer he would 
have known all; for it was only by the greatest 
self-control that the erring one refrained. 

He judged his daughter by his own feelings in 
early days, and his voice was softened as he said, 

‘*You tell me that he is poor, and unknown?” 

Cousin Martha bowed assent. 

‘<¢An artist?’” he repeated, with a half smile, 
‘perhaps his only work is Clara’s portrait traced 
upon his heart, and ‘warranted not to fade.’” 

Mrs. Nesbitt turned to go. She had pleaded the 
cause of the lovers to the best of her ability, and 
she felt that it was dangerous to remain longer. 
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“Will you have the kindness to send my 
daughter to me?” asked Mr. Linfield. 

With a glad heart she hastened back, for she 
felt sure that all would go right. 

«“] know that you have succeeded!” exclaimed 
Clara, joyfully, as she threw her arms around 
her friend’s neck, ‘‘how can I ever thank you?” 

She entered her father’s presence with a wildly 
beating heart, and it was a long time before she 
reappeared; but when she returned to the dress- 
ing-room, there was a bright smile on her face 
that seemed struggling with the tears in her 
eyes. 

The father, indeed, had not quite told her that 
they might marry as soon as they pleased, for 
he had never seen the young gentleman; but he 
had said that, if, upon acquaintance, he proved 
to be the paragon that Clara had represented 
him, why—‘*‘then he would think about it.” Was 
not this just as encouraging as though he had 
given his consent at once? Clara rattled on in 
the wildest spirits; and Cousin Martha was made 
acquainted with the exact color of Edward Cla- 
rence’s hair and eyes, and also knew that he had 
a dimple in his chin. ‘ 

The very next day saw the lover installed at 
the dinner-table ; and having borne, with the most 
stoical fortitude, an immense quantity of eye-shot 
from the anxious father, he was admitted at once 
to his good graces; and from thenceforth until the 
marriage Edward Clarence was the privileged 
Uami de la maison. 

The lovers were impatient—Mrs. Nesbitt inter- 
eeded—and Gerard Linfield acknowledged, with 
a sigh, that it was the destiny of daughters to 
get married. On the wedding day, he placed in 
Clara’s hands a paper which must have sadly 
annoyed her, for it effectually destroyed her plea- 
sant little-visions of love in a cottage. They 
must go to Italy; the artist to study—Clara to 
watch him; and soon in that great house there 
were only left the lovers of olden time, and the 
servants. 

Gerard was beginning to feel very lonely; his 
evenings were now spent entirely with Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, and her gentle ease of manner acted upon 
him like a soothing spell. He sat looking at 
her, one evening, and made the discovery that 
she must once have been remarkably beautiful. 
Then he thought that she had not lost those 
charms, even now; and the large, dreamy eyes 
reminded him of his first love. 

He had been working himself up to it for 
some time; and at last it came. 

“T have been thinking,” said he, as he sud- 
denly leaned across the table, and seized Cousin 
Martha’s hand, “that Blemetsville has seemed 
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more attractive, more home-like since your sojourn 
among us, and your kindness to Clara has made 
a deep impression upon me. To this has lately 
been added a warmer feeling—prompted entirely 
by my own heart. We are both of us too old for 
lovers’ raptures and kneeling vows—but if you 
will consent always to cheer my loneliness, I shall 
feel that no earthly happiness is left for me to 
wish.” 

Before he could prevent her she was kneeling 
at his feet. 

“Tt is not too late for me to kneel,” she ex- 
claimed, with tearful eyes, ‘‘oh, Gérard! how 
deeply do I feel my utter unworthiness of that 
heart which I have now twice won! And when 
I confess that I am that false one who plighted 
to you her early love, there will be no-need of 
my declining what you will then withdraw in 
contempt.” 

Gerard was fearfully agitated. 

«Ts it possible,” said he, ‘that, after the lapse 
of thirty years, we meet thus! Mattie! I had 
resolved never to forgive you—the sting of the 
deep wrong you did me, years ago, rankles here 
yet.” 

“‘T do not extenuate my offence,” she replied, 
with a meek sadness, ‘‘I do not deserve your for- 
giveness. Perhaps, if you knew all, you would 
not judge me so severely—but it is best as it is. 
I will never trouble you again with a sight that 
must be hateful to you.” 

Gerard Linfield held her hand, and gazed half 
dreamily upon her still fair face. 

*‘T should never have known you,” said he, 
*“‘you do not look at all as you did then; even 
your manner is altered—subdued. We are both 
very lonely, and I now woo you as ‘Mrs. Nesbitt’ 
—leaving that naughty Mattie to the punishment 
of her own conscience. After all, it is only the 
fulfilment of those vows made in the old apple 
orchard.” 

“Let me go, Gerard!” said Cousin Martha, 
faintly, ‘‘I could never forgive myself for thus 
taking advantage of your present feelings—feel- 
ings that must change to indifference or con- 
tempt. You will say,” said she, with a still 
warmer flush upon her face, ‘‘that I came here 
for this result—Z knew that you were Gerard 
Linfield.” 

‘‘Mattie,” said he, as he bent those deep, 
earnest eyes upon her excited face, ‘‘I freely 
forgive your offence, for I believe that you have 
suffered more than I have. And did I believe 
that you had indeed come here for the express 
purpose of making this confession, and renewing 
the old love, that, of itself, would be sufficient 
atonement.” 
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Were we not right, then, after all? And did ; vated beyond all endurance by the din we raised 
we not triumph over papa on account of our } about his ears, he actually wished us, one and 
superior wisdom and foresight? Until, aggra- { all, the fate of Cousin Martha! 





SPRING-TIME RAIN. 





BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 





At day long has the rain fell down, 
Slowly fell on a lonely grave, 

All day long, ’neath the grey sky’s frown, 
Fell like the flood of a briny wave. 


Drops have beaded the meadow grass, 
Drops have fell on the willow tree, 
And the village children pattering pass, 
A pleasant sight in the rain to see! 


Flowers are bowing their heads at prayers, 
Birds are ringing their vesper bell— 
Monodies wild, and mournful airs, 
From viewless harps of the wind-sprites swell. 


Still in a grave-yard lone, and old, 
Rises a tomb-stone fair and white— 

Pillar that sculptured seraphs fold, 
Cloud by day, and fire by night! 


There, where the grave-mound groweth green, 
Flowerets spring in the Summer sun— 





Roses, and myrtle, and eglantine, 
Weave a wreath round the old head-stone, 


Settling down upon a shining hair, 
Lieth the grave-dust dark, and dim, 
Down on the brow that was once so fair, 
Mouldering round each snowy limb! 


Never a fleck of the sunshine steals 

Into the grave they have dug so deep— 
Never a ray of the moon reveals, 

The spot where an angel went to sleep— 


But when the rain of the Spring falls down, 
She comes from the world of living streams, 
Lighting the earth-life bare, and brown 
With rosy hues from the land of dreams! 


By-and-bye, when the days grow long, 
I will lay me down by her side, 

Hushed to sleep by the wild-bird’s song, 
Floating out on the even-tide! 





“IT AM THINE.” 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





I’m thine in thy gladness, 
I’m thine in thy woe— 
My spirit is with you 
Wherever you go— 
No matter how distant 
Thy form is from me, 
Should you dwell with the stranger 
Far over the sea! 
In poverty’s hamlet, 
Or garlanded halls, 
Your sweetness and beauty 
My spirit recalls! 
When Summer is gay, 
By the hill-side and tree, 
All nature will whisper, 
My dearest, of thee. 
My heart bears the image 
Forever impressed, 
Like the beautiful bow 
On the thunder-cloud’s breast; 





The flowers I sent thee 
I know thou wilt prize, 
They should bloom on for aye 
In the light of thine eyes! 
Were a dungeon thy dwelling, 
I yet would be there 
To soothe thee, and bless thee, 
And lessen thy care; 
The throne of a Monarch 
Were worthless to me, 
Could I never share it, 
Sweet lady! with thee! 
In the breeze there’s no freshness— 
No tints in the flower, 
Unless thy bright presence 
Give light to each hour! 
I’m thine in thy gladness, 
I’m thine in thy woe— 
My spirit is with you 
Wherever you go! 











A CHAPTER ON HUMAN HAIR. 





BY L. N. MORTON. 





Tue ancient Assyrians, according to Layard, 
the explorer of Ninevah, were as fastidious in 
the arrangement of their hair and beard, as a 
fashionable lady or gentleman of the nineteenth 
century. Homer continually refers to the hair 
in a way to show that dressing it carefully was 
common in his time. The world manifestly has 
not changed, either for better or worse, in this 
matter of the hair, since the earliest ages. Rail- 
roads and magnetic telegraphs cannot put down 
hair. The hair-dresser is as great a man as 
ever. 

What is hair? A smooth cylindrical tube like 
a quill? No such thing. Itisa pile of horny 
thimbles, infinitessimally small, growing at the 
root like a hyacinth: a new thimble coming out, 
at the bottom, every day or so. In substance 
the hair of a belle, and the hide of a rhinoceros 
are substantially the same. How is hair colored? 
By a pigment, derived from the blood, and circu- 
lating within this pile of horny thimbles. Black 
hair owes its jetty appearance to an excess of 
carbon; golden hair to a superfluity of oxygen 
and sulphur. To call red hair brimstone is, it 
thus appears, no exaggeration. The color of 
hair, strange to say, affects its texture. Red 
hair is the coarsest, black next, brown stands 
third in the list, blonde is finest of all: to sum 
up, two red hairs are as thick as three golden 
ones, and twenty times uglier. 

In fact it is the silkiness, that is fineness, that 
blonde hairs owe much of their popularity. This 
color has always been the favorite with poets 
and painters. Homer goes into raptures, when 
he speaks of golden hair. Shakspeare connects 
light colored hair invariably with soft and deli- 
cate women. It is said that there is not, in the 
numerous chef d’ouvres in the British National 
Gallery, a single female head, from Corregio 
down to Rubens, that has dark hair. Men of 
science assert that poets and painters have, in 
this preference for blonde hair, hit upon a great 
truth in Nature; for that such hair is proof of 
® finer nervous organization than common. Per- 
haps they are right; but perhaps also they are 
wrong. It is certain that golden hair is not 
always the sign of a terrestrial angel. Lucrezia 
Borgia had blonde hair; and neither history, nor 
opera extols her particularly. Jenny Lind has 


$is about twenty sous. 





light colored hair; but gossip says her temper is 
not light by any means. However, on points 
like these, we must not be positive. 

It is scarcely necessary, we suppose, to tell 
our fair readers, that as all which glitters is not 
gold, neither is all which seems hair the wearer’s 
natural hair. False fronts to ladies’ heads are 
almost as common, they say, as false fronts to 
Broadway shops. But this, we suppose, is a 
libel. Most of the false hair, sold in cities, is 
brought from Europe. France particularly ex- 
ports large quantities of this ‘‘raw material.” 
The average price for a head of hair, in Brittany, 
A dealer in hair can, it 
is said, detect German from French hair, or even 
Scotch from English, by the smell. Hair is a 
“rising” article, in every sense of the word. 
What costs but twenty sous at first, is resold for 
five dollars. What starts in life on a peasant’s 
head, finishes on that of a fashionable lady, if 
not on that of a duchess or a queen. 

The hair generally does not turn grey till late 
in life. But sometimes it becomes white in a 
few hours, as in cases of extreme terror, or grief, 
or from severe sickness. The discovery of the 
first grey hair is usually a sad event to a beauty. 
Sensible people wear their own grey hair. Men 
and women of the world try to cheat each other 
by wearing wigs, which deceive nobody but them- 
selves. The fair sex, though they have grey 
hair as often as men, rarely get bald. This is 
because, in the female scalp, there is a larger 
deposit of fat, which allows of a freer circulation 
in the capillaries of the skin. People become 
bald by the destruction of the bulbs, at the root 
of the hair, and by the closing of the follicles, 
which are the tubular depressions into which 
the hair is inserted. The scalp of a bald man 
is consequently as smooth as ivory. Silk hats, 
japaned caps, or any other covering which is 
perfectly air-tight, tends to produce baldness. 
Wearing a hat constantly produces the same 
effect. Baldness is incurable, Macassar to the 
contrary notwithstanding; so, ladies, make your 
husbands, if they threaten baldness, use the brush 
freely; but, when once their heads, as Chaucer 
says, shine “like any glass,” save your money 
and theirs, for a Pacific ocean even of oil and 
pomade will not bring back their hair. 
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To describe the modes of wearing the hair, 
that have prevailed in various ages, would re- 
quire a chapter by itself. The almost universal 
fault with ladies is to wear their hair in the pre- 
vailing fashion, without reference to its suitability 
to their style of face. Yet different physiogno- 
mies require different arrangements of the hair. 
Curls suit some countenances; bands set off 
others; but the waved, or rippled style is, per- 
haps, the prettiest for most. One modification 
of the latter is the Greek style, such as we see 
it in ancient sculpture: the secret of its beauty 
probably consists in its repeating the facial angle. 
No style is equal to it where the head is well- 
shaped. Strong-minded women, who sweep the 
hair off their brow, so as to increase the apparent 
heighth of the forehead, only render themselves 
masculine-looking, and spoil whatever beauty of 
face they may happen to have. Nature is usually 
the best guide for the style of wearing the hair. 
This is particularly noticeable in gentleman, who 
always spoil the harmony of the countenance, 
when they permit the barber’s tongs to mangle 
the style of coiffure that was born with them. 
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What is true of this, is true also of color: no dye 
ever looks natural on whiskers, moustache, or 
beard. 

The Caucassian race originally, it is thought, 
had light hair entirely. At present blonde hair 
is confined to Northern latitudes. As we go 
South the hair becomes darker, passing through 
light brown and dark brown, to the blue black 
of the Mediterranean shores. In Africa, among 
the dark races, hair literally becomes wool, if we 
are to believe Peter A. Browne, of Philadelphia, 
who has studied hair, perhaps, more than any 
man living. 

Beautiful hair is one of the best ornaments of 
& woman. Sir Walter Scott makes the tresses 
of Fenella as long as her person; and the legend 
of Godiva describes her hair as ‘rippling to her 
feet.” Potent is its power, beyond everything 
else, if we are to believe the poets; for one of 
that race actually makes it stronger than the 
cable of a seventy-four. 


“Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” ° 
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BY IDA TREVANION. 





A pate child through a forest strayed, 
When sunny days had reached their close; 

Where he in the sweet Spring had played, 
With bounding step, and cheek of rose. 


The faded bowers no fragrance lent, 
The sere leaves fast around him fell; 

Each, like a sign from Heaven sent, 
His brief life’s mournful doom to tell. 
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The yellow leaves went rustling by, 
The chill gale would not let them stay; 
Each whispered, “Learn of us to die, 
Fair boy, we go the self-same way!” 


“Nay,” said the smiling child, “I go 
Unto a far and sunnier land, 

Where the green leaves no winter know, 
By Spring’s soft breezes ever fann’d.” 





MORNING. 





BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 





’T 1s morn—dark night has fled away, 
Bright rosy morn doth herald day; 
And joyous birds in songs of praise, 
Their ever welcome voices raise. 

All things possess a beauty new, 
The tender, frail, and fragrant flower 
So fresh and sparkling with the dew, 


In silence, praises this fair hour. 

The cool refreshing air of morn 
Invigorates the weary frame; 

Floating o’er hill, and vale, and Jawn, 
It visits all alike the same; 
While to the weary and opprest, 
Its soothing balm is ever blest. 
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“BY JEREMY BOGGS. 





z. 

«“Wuerg,” said my friend, cheerfully, ‘‘is your 
‘skewl ’ous,’ as they call it in these parts? Now 
keep a stiff upper lip, and mind, boy, don’t pay 
too much attention to the girls! This road turns 
of to C So good-bye, Billy’—and he 
grasped me warmly by the hand ahd laughed, 
and winked, and started his horse into a brisk 
trot homeward. 

We had been playmates in our younger days, 
and were now at college together. It was our 
long vacation. He proposed to spend it plea- 
santly among the winter festivities of C 4 
while I, being less fortunately situated in life, 
was driven to school teaching to defray my col- 
lege bills. Learning my intention, nothing would 
satisfy my friend but to drive me out to the 
‘‘deestrict” which had been kind enough to place 
the tutelage of its rising youth in my inexpe- 
rienced hands. He had driven me out, had heard 
me undergo an examination before the porten- 
tous “‘committee,” (during which he adroitly 
telegraphed the answers to some mathematical 
posers, upon which elsewise I might have blun- 
dered) had seen me installed into my boarding- 
house, had spent the night with me in a most 
tumultuous manner, and had now after carrying 
me half way to the ‘‘skewl ’ous,” bidden me 
farewell, and left me standing desolate—for the 
first time in my life without a friend or adviser. 
I stood still, watching his receding carriage till 
it was lost from view in a valley. The smile 
which I had conjured up at his departure had 
disappeared, and I felt my boasted courage, like 
Bob Acres’, oozing out at the fingers’ ends! I 
wrapped my cloak tighter about me and strode 
off through the mud and chilling sleet toward 
the scene of my future joys and sorrows—mainly 
sorrows, as a foreboding told me. 

The school-house was one of those dingy, 
scrambling structures, which, notwithstanding 
the much-talked-of+*‘ march of intellect,” are to 
be found, at this day, in the rural parts of upper 
New England. It was built of wood, one story 
high, and was possessed of a low, narrow door- 
way, and small windows. What rendered it more 
unsightly, though it must be owned more com- 
fortable, were sundry patches among the clap- 
boards and shingles, and a few fresh bricks in 
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the black and tottering chimney. These repairs, 
it seems, were fitfully made every year by the 
proper authorities, to cover up such ravages 
as were inflicted by time and roguish boys on 
the venerable edifice. To complete the pro- 
mising appearance of this ‘popular institution 
of learning,” (as it was playfully styled by the 
state superintendent in his annual report) it was 
perched upon a rock, upon the highest point of 
ground thereabouts; and, by consequence, ex- 
posed to the full sweep of our keen northern 
winds. 

At the door of the school-house stood a group 
of boys and girls, staring anxiously at their 
future instructor as he appoached. They were 
of various sizes and ages. Among the motley 
mass, one half of which was made up of little 
swathed morsels of humanity just escaped from 
their nurses, I was glad to see several young 
ladies between the years apparently of fourteen 
and eighteen, (I was just turned of the latter) 
but, on the other hand, I marked with feelings of 
decided apprehension a half dozen raw, shaggy 
fellows considerably my seniors, and teeming 
with the strength of their favorite bullocks. I 
had now reached the expectant theory. I gath- 
ered myself up with a good deal of dignity, (as 
I thought beéame my calling) adjusted my hat, 
(it was my first hat—bought to convey a sem- 
blance of maturity) bade my future pupils a 
benignant good morning, and walked with a 
most majestic air into the school-house. As I 
passed through the little flock, I caught the eye 
of one person, under whose gaze I am conscious 
of wincing. I was instinctively assured that my 
evil genius stood before me. He was six feet and 
some odd inches high, well proportioned across 
the shoulders, and obviously entitled to all the 
privileges and responsibilities which attach to 
legal manhood. His garments, though made of 
homespun, had a smack of the rakish about 
them, which ill accorded with the traditional 
simplicity of country life. His coat was long 
waisted; his trowsers profuse over his cowhide 
boots; his vest expansive and rolling. The same 
passing glance which communicated these facts, 
further revealed a huge brass seal dependent 
from his fob; a bright red and yellow neckcloth, 
and a visorless fur cap, which he wore jauntingly. 
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‘*He is addicted to occasional trips into town,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘and is probably the leader of 
la jeunesse doree in this region.” His grey eyes 
just then rested on mine with a mocking leer. 
It brought my youth and presumption home to 
me with a shiver. He couldn’t have expressed 
himself more clearly in words—indeed, it added 
nothing to my emotion to hear, as I was entering 
the door, in a voice which I knew from its ro- 
tundity must be his—‘‘pooh, he’s nothing but a 
monkey!” 

The scholars came trooping after, all but my 
mysterious foe, (for such I at once regarded him) 
whose name, I may as well inform the reader 
now as ever, was Zerrubabel Jones. When the 
scrambling for seats was over, he stalked in very 
leisurely, loitered by the stove, and walked to a 
desk which had been left vacant for him in the 
back part of the room, evidently out of respect 
to his prowess and attainments. Here he con- 
descendingly seated himself, and surveyed from 
his high position (for the floor ran back at a 
formidable angle) the crop of heads before him, 
ending his inspection by another curious leer at 
me. He seemed to my nervous imagination to 
consider the pupils as his own property, and had 
he risen and entered a protest against my occu- 
pancy of the throne as an usurpation, I believe I 
should have waived it on the spot. I really felt 
that I was acting under his permission and 
patronage—which proved essentially to be the 
case. 

I know that the idea affected me unpleasantly 
during the delivery of my opening speech. For 
I had deemed it proper to define my position in 
the parliamentary form, and had written out 
and learned a neat little address, elucidating the 
‘¢vital importance of education,” and so forth. 
Among other topics, I laid stress on the neces- 
sity of good order, and cited, by way of illustra- 
tion, the case of an army which is effectual only 
when it is well disciplined. This I conceived to 
be a strong point, and, in humble imitation of 
more practised speakers, I paused, and swept 
my eye over my mimic senate, in the course of 
which impressive act I again met the sinister 
gaze of Zerrubabel, and was again abashed. 

The rest of the forenoon was spent in assorting 
the heap of intellect before me into lots for hand- 
ling. Precisely at twelve o’clock, I took down my 
fine silver watch, which I had hung against the 
wall for effect, and with a preliminary flourish of 
my knuckles upon the desk, (for I had a notion 
that rapping was part of a pedagogue’s business, 
and couldn’t come in amiss) declared the school 
adjourned till afternoon. 

On the way home, I found myself side by side 





with one of my pupils—a very tidy, sweet lass 
of about my own age. As it was my duty ex 
officio to know my scholars, it struck me as quite 
correct to draw this interesting charge into con- 
versation. ‘‘For,” I argued to myself, ‘my re- 
sponsibilities do not end with the school-room.” 
So I dropped'a remark about the weather, which 
had luckily cleared up. She turned her fresh 
face toward me, and smiled as she answered, 
‘‘yes.” I felt more than ever the pride of my 
vocation, and went on, in a high and mighty 
style, to expatiate over the philosophy of clouds 
and storms. To all of which, when I had brought 
the discourse with a splendid sweep down to the 
mud at our feet, she responded ‘‘yes.” It was 
a simple word—one that might naturally be ex- 
pected from anybody. But from her it signified 
more than a passive assent. Her tone indicated 
that she entered sympathetically into the feelings 
of wonder and admiration which I confessed for 
those ingenious provisions of nature, the clouds 
and storms aforesaid. I proceeded still further 
in the discharge of my exalted office, and started 
a disquisition on the component parts of the four 
elements, in which I was getting along swim- 
mingly, when my fair pupil interrupted me with, 
*shere’s our house, sir.” 

How sweetly she spoke it. And her light blue 
eyes! how they tickled my heart. Yes, my heart. 
For as she placed her hand upon the latch of the 
paternal dwelling, (a one story red) I barely 
checked myself in the act of touching my new 
hat—forgetful of our relations! 


II. 


Recarpine school keeping as altogether an 
artificial employment, I studiously endeavored to 
make myself as unlike myself as possible. Being 
young, I strained to appear old. Holding with 
the poet, that ‘*’tis well to have a merry heart, 
however short we stay,” I deliberately stifled the 
rising laugh, and smiled only as kings smile upon 
great occasions, and even then in a melancholy, 
anti-mundane fashion. Some of my devices were 
singular enough. I affected, I remember, a heavy 
bass voice. I had, it is true, survived that plea- 
sant era, when one’s notes are subject to capri- 
cious oscillations through two or three octaves. 
Still my voice was not what is technically known 
as ‘‘deep,” and depth being popularly accepted 
as an index of years, I thought best to deepen it 
by a forced process. I was perpetually talking 
in a growl. I flattered myself that this deceit 
was successful, till Mrs. Smart, the kind matron 
at my boarding-place, asked me one day why I 
didn’t get rid of my cold, and offered to prepare 
an infallible poultice for it, which treatment I 
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declined in great confusion. As it was, the habit 
nearly threw me into a bronchitis. I pretended 
to be weak-sighted, though my eyes were the 
best in the world. In a hunting party, which 
we had at college, I shot more ‘‘greys,” with a 
rifle, than any other man, and in five cases out 
of ten drove the ball through the head or shoul- 
ders. Yet, it is notorious, I reasoned, that all 
hard students are weak-sighted. What right 
have 1 to be teaching others with these tell-tale 
witnesses of my own incapacity about me? So 
I blinked and winked all day long, and wore an 
ugly shade across my forehead to keep out the 
candle-light; and condemned, in common with 
Grandmother Hodgkins, the oldest inhabitant of 
the district, the vile latter-day practice of print- 
ing in small type. My talk with the farmers was 
exclusively upon agriculture and kindred topics. 
I sustained it with a good smattering of terms; 
for my knowledge of which I stood indebted to 
the “‘Fiddletown Farmer,” and an old copy of 
the Patent Reports. The science of pigs I de- 
lighted in, and used to stand admiringly by the 
pen while the monsters were being fed. As for 
horses, to which I had an aversion from youth, 
being always apprehensive of furtive kicks in 
the ribs; I so far mastered my prejudices as to 
harness a pair one day for Farmer Smart. How 
I ever performed the feat is a wonder, yet I got 
through it with only one mistake—a simple one 
—that of putting on the hames wrong side up. 
But I excused myself on the score of defective 
vision. Cattle, I may say, I adored. A casual 
observer would have pronounced cattle my grand 
passion; I have stood a haif an hour at a stretch 
in the barn-yard, with my boots buried ancle 
deep in its succulent strata, patting huge oxen 
on the back, punching their ribs, judging on 
their thickness of fat, and beating my brains to 
guess at their gross weight. I found it wise 
policy to guess high, it flattered the owner. My 
conjectures ranged, I believe, between two and 
three hundred pounds above. I have reason to 
think that, after all, Farmer Smart doubted my 
pretensions. One morning he brought home a 
bull, and I marched out highly elated to look at 
the animal. ‘Ha,’ I cried, as the.brute went 
past me tossing his head, ‘‘some Devonshire in 
that feliow.” I said it on the strength of a picture 
in the last year’s Almanac, between which and 
the bull I fancied I traced signs of resemblance. 
“Devonshire, pooh! not a particle of Devonshire 
blood in him. He’s half Durham,” and Farmer 
Smart proceeded to expound the difference be- 
tween the two varieties, “‘which was,” he said, 
‘as plain as the nose on a man’s face.” This, of 
course, meant me. I did not attempt a reply. 





Among the scholars I was dignified. I never 
conversed with them, in or out of school, in an 
ordinary colloquial style. My aim was on all 
occasions to astound. Even to the charming 
Nancy Potter (whom I have already introduced) 
I never unbent. But I always felt like unbend- 
ing though, and prattling to the pretty innocent 
about love—for naturally, dear reader, I was 
the jolliest and most romantic youngster in all 
C 





How I used to hover about her in school time, 
of course in the discharge of some professional 
duty. The writing days, which to most teachers 
are an insufferable nuisance, were to me seasons 
of refined delight. Nancy had contracted a 
shocking scrawl from former instructors, and I 
took upon myself the task of making it straight. 
This imposed, obviously, the necessity of sitting 
along side of her in her little, narrow seat, and 
superintending the business personally. How 
could she be expected to make straight marks 
without properly holding her pen; and who so 
competent as I to adjust these plump little fingers 
upon it? And that soft, round arm—how could 
she write decently, holding it out at such an 
awkward angle—and wasn’t it my bounden duty 
to press it gently into the proper place? And 
what more natural transition, than looking up 
from her homely ‘‘I’s” to the beautiful eyes in 
her dear little head, and contrasting the clumsy 
curves of her ‘‘g’s” and ‘‘q’s” with the graceful 
flow of her soft brown hair? 

But when I was thus engaged, I always found 
Zerrubabel staring at me more maliciously than 
ever—which was not at all strange, as he was 
suspected, in rural phrase of ‘‘shining up to 
Nancy.” Indeed, from the beginning, just as [ 
had expected, he proved himself my enemy. He 
evinced his hostility in a peculiar way. He didn’t 
upset the stove, nor clog up the chimney, nor pile 
the desks in the middle of the room, and crown 
the pyramid with a scare-crow figure, holding a 
book in its dexterous hand, designed to typify 
myself—though I would not say that Zerrubabel 
strenuously opposed the commigsion of these 
flagrant offices. Still Ae never came into a direct 
collision with me. Though persisting and deter- 
mined, he was sly and quiet in his malice. For 
example, I had not filled my position two days, 
before he came in with a ‘standing collar;” (he 
never wore one before) at least one inch taller 
than mine, which was itself an extravagant 
sample. This created a general tittering in the 
school. The collar was made of foolscap, and 
its cut and dimensions as well as its material 
betrayed an obvious design to caricature. But 
as Zerrubabel wore it in apparent good faith, I 
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really had no right to take umbrage thereat. 
Whether I was not deterred by a consciousness 
of pbysical inability to support my protest— 
deponent saith not. I was sorely vexed when, 
on repeated occasions, my tormentor gravely 
fondled and pulled up this part of his attire; or, 
what was worse, deliberately turned down one 
division of it, stretched out his neck and expec- 
torated over it. He travestied my watch, which, 
I have said, I was accustomed to hang up with 
no little ostentation above my desk. What was 
my astonishment one day to see Zerrubabel pull 
forth an enormous turnip-shaped chronometer, 
and suspend it, with an important air, on a nail 
in the wall behind him. Yet while everybody 
else (me excepted) was laughing, he kept as 
sober as a church deacon. What could I do? 
Again, I had a hair ring—a gift from a pretty 
cousin of mine. I was proud of it, and, to pique 
Nancy’s curiosity, used to parade the hand that 
bore it oftener than was actually required. Now, 
what should the relentless Zerrubabel do but 
manufacture two rings of horse hair—the braid 
an inch wide at least—and wear one on the 
middle finger of each of his great lobtser hands! 
And, to heighten the indignity, gaze at them now 
and then and sigh. He further found a savage 
enjoyment in bringing me the toughest and most 
impracticable sums in arithmetic and algebra; 
and, with a view of puzzling me, ransacked the 
entire district for recondite books. It would 
never answer to decline the task—and an awful 
task it was, keeping me up half the night for 
weeks together. In short, never was poor peda- 
gogue, on thirteen dollars per month and found, 
so punished as I with Zerrubabel. There were, 
to be sure, other vicious scholars. These were 
Tom Titcomb, Dan Arlin, and Bill Swipes, who 
were engaged in some of the grosser freaks I 
have already mentioned; but I soon quieted their 
insubordination by threatening an instant dis- 
missal. In this the committee would have borne 
me out. But Zerrubabel was intangible, and I 
must needs endure him. At one time I thought 
of conciliating my annoyer, but pride forbade. 
I had thus far reposed on my dignity. It would 
be weakness now to relent. 

But Zerrubabel did not confine the exercise of 
his eccentric talents to the school room. He was 
all abroad with them as I soon learned. 

In commencing my labors, I had deemed it 
wise policy, like most other beginners, to find 
fault with the reigning order of things. This 
mania for innovation was specially directed 
against ‘‘reading books,” which were, as I re- 
marked to the committee, ‘behind the spirit of 
the age.” The committee coincided with my 
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suggestion, and procured a new set, the chief 
merit of which lay, as I pointed out, in instruc. 
tions for developing the lungs; and I dilated upon 
the importance of this long-neglected branch of 
education, and assured the committee, that, with 
practice, every male ragamuffin in the district 
might become a Demosthenes or Cicero at least. 
The books were of different sizes and adapted to 
various classes—but, in one respect, they agreed. 
They all contained simple formulas—as ‘ba, 
be, bi, bo, bum”—the repetition of which, three 
times a day, under some modifications and re- 
strictions, would,'as the prefaces all promised, 
“communicate strength to the lungs, and give 
that tone to the voice which is the first require- 
ment in an accomplished orator.” For the sake 
of my own ease, tried to render the performance 
more agreeble to my pupils, I drilled them all 
together in the ‘ba, be, bi’s,” &c. In the out- 
set, I succeeded in extorting little more than a 
whisper from the future Demostheneses. But by 
dint of encouragement and practice, they climbed 
from one pitch to another, till at last, when fresh- 
winded, it seemed as if they would tear the roof 
off. I plumed myself on the triumph of this ex- 
periment, and looked forward with delight to the 
closing day of the school; when the assembled 
parents should listen, in speechless joy and won- 
der, to the trumpet tones of their oratorical off- 
spring. 

As I was walking toward the school-house, one 
cold, blustering morning, I was met by a horse 
drawing a small sleigh, with a large man bundled 
up init. This individual—that is the man—who 
looked preternaturally immense in a buffalo coat, 
reined in his steed and accosted me with, 

‘* Hallo, mister, do yew keep skew! down thar?” 
jerking his whip over his shoulder toward the 
school-house. 

‘Yes, sir,” I replied, trying to assume an old 
look. 

“Well, sir, they tell me yew have some new 
fangled notions abeaout teachin’, and how yeoure 
injurin’ the childrens’ health with makin’ ’em 
yell, like all possessed. My boy Ezekiel caught 
a bad cold from it. And now look ’ere, mister, 
my names Puffer, and I ’aint agoin’ to have any 
more such donis with my family.” Upon which 
Mr. Puffer shook his head in the most incontro- 
vertible manner. 

‘<But, my dear sir,” I exclaimed, somewhat 
alarmed at this unexpected turn of affairs, “my 
dear sir, I hardly think that Ezekiel contrasted his 
cold under my instructions. I saw him, the other 
day, running backward and forward through @ 
puddle of water, and called him away from it, 
It is most probable——” 
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“Do you mean to tell me [ lie, sir?” broke in 
Mr. Puffer, glaring ferociously on me. 

«By no means, sir—but——” 

«But! yew cant pull the wool over old Puffer, 
and I want ye to know it for sartain. I’ve hearn 
tell abeaout ye; and if yew don’t leave, Zeke 
shall—that’s flat. Ge-e-et alang,” and Mr. Puffer 
cracked up his horse and abandoned me to my 
reflections, which were none of the pleasantest. 

On the afternoon of the same day, returning 
from school, I was hailed by Farmer Lubbett 
with a similar accusation. When I attempted 
to explain, he fended me off with—‘*yew can’t 
make me believe that screechin’ all day long 
won’t bring on a cough!”’—and I left the indig- 
nant father in despair of converting him. 

Others took up the cry, and the result was, 
that four of the most respectable families in the 
district withdrew their children from my con- 
trol. The committee, however, having consented 
to purchase the odious ‘‘readers,” naturally con- 
sidered their own reputation at stake, and sided 
with me. This checked the progress of dis- 
affection, and I continued my vocal exercises as 
before—but I was aware of having made a small 
party of enemies. So that my position was not 
at all to be envied. 

And this misfortune I traced to the quiet sug- 
gestions of Zerrubabel! 


IIl. 


Ir will be understood that I was not in love with 
Nancy. I merely ‘‘liked” her in an enlarged sense 
of the word. It is quite probable that had I not 
been weighed down with the panoply of a peda- 
gogue, (I made it heavy) I should have “waited 
on her” after the most approved methods, and 
have gone into such little extravagancies of gal- 
lantry, as characterize youth of a susceptible tem- 
perament. But I contented myself with nothing 
more than an assiduous attention to her educa- 
tional adva t, (especially her chirography, 
which rapidly improved under my supervision) 
and to walk with her to and from school when- 
ever a fair opportunity offered—on which occa- 
sions I prated not of love but of learning. Still 
I was generally regarded as not wholly insensible 
to her charms. As for Nancy herself, I doubted, 
latterly, whether she returned even my “liking” 
—indeed I had reason to suspect that she was 
not altogether indifferent to the Herculean attrac- 
tions of Zerrubabel. 

It was now the fifth week of my term, and 
the first set party of the season was announced 
to come off at Squire Cummings’—why called 
“Squire” I never could learn—to which party 
I was invited. Hitherto, in pursuance of my 
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dignified policy, I had not paid a single visit in 
the neighborhood. This invitation I could not 
well decline. Nancy, being the reigning belle, 
was of course on the list of guests. I, therefore, 
made an early proposal to ‘‘call” for her, and 
she accepted the proffer.of my company. 

The appointed evening came round, and, after 
taking the fiftieth look in the glass, to make sure 
that all was right even to the angle of my collar, 
I sallied forth on foot. The air was just. keen 
enough to be bracing, and the moon never shone 
with a softer light. It rested mildly, I thought, 
on the roof of the ‘‘one story red,” at the door 
of which I gave a lively, double knock. It was 
answered by Nancy. She was all accoutred, and 
looked exceedingly pretty and impudent beneath 
a great thick hood. The appendage was itself 
ugly enough; (it belunged to her grandmother) 
but I am persuaded that her ruddy face and 
laughing blue eyes would have taken the obloquy 
out of the most hideous creation of the mantua- 
makers—not excepting the antiquated ‘‘calash.” 

I tucked Nancy’s arm under my own, (’t was 
indispensible—the road was so slippery) and 
we started for the Squire’s. As we went crack- 
ling over the hard-beaten snow, I felt that my 
‘‘liking” was gradually giving way before some- 
thing of a less philosophic nature; and on that 
very short journey I discoursed of nothing more 
abstruse than the moon, and limited myself, 
even then, to its obvious beauties! In fact, I 
was growing pathetic about it, and don’t know 
whither my tenderness might have led, had not 
Nancy called me from the region of enchantment 
with the simple remark, ‘‘we’re at the Squire’s.” 
I summoned up my vanishing stock of dignity, 
and we entered. 

We found a large party already convened in 
the hospitable parlor. Zerrubabel, I observed 
with satisfaction, was not present. But while 
Nancy and I were toasting ourselves by the huge 
wood fire, Zarrubabel came—and alone. This 
called out a vast amount of sly bantering, most 
of which, I was positive, was directed at me. 
We nodded to each other—and he bade Nancy 
good evening. The slightest possible smile 
lurked on his lip; and I am not quite sure that 
the little mink didn’t wink at him. I know that 
the suspicion plagued me, and I dwelt upon it 
some time among the coals. Presently raising 
my head, I noticed that Nancy had slipped away, 
and was chatting briskly with a knot of school 
girls at the farther end of the room. Among 
them ominously loomed the stout form of Zer- 
rubabel. I buried my chagrin in a conversa- 
tion with Squire Cummings, who was a fine, 
stupid, hearty old fellow, always insisting on the 
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*‘practical.” So, in deference to his hobby, I 
launched out upon that pre-eminently practical 
theme—ozen. I was in the midst of a descrip- 
tion of the prize ox ‘‘Columbus,” (over which 
the Squire was licking his lips) when somebody 
cried out, ‘‘forfeits! forfeits!’ ‘Yes, forfeits, 
let’s have a game of forfeits,” answered twenty 
voices. After considerable rushing and tum- 
bling, a circle was formed in the middle of the 
room. But no one asked me to enter it. My 
claims to dignity were at last fully recognized! 
I, who played forfeits charmingly, was doomed 
to sit in the chimney corner with the venerable 
Cummings and talk of—ozen! 

But while I talked, my eyes were on the gay 
circle, and especially on an important component 
of it—Nancy—who was seated in an alarming 
contiguity to Zerrubabel. The kissing went on 
briskly, while my poor narrative lagged. By- 
and-bye the latter stopped short—what were 
oxen to the scene before me? There was Zer- 
rubabel ‘‘measuring off tape” (a diabolical re- 
finement in the art of osculation) with Nancy, 
who not only endured the penalty, but took it 
with a confoundedly keen relish! As for Zerru- 
babel, he performed his part of the business 
like one who was used to it; and as he twirled 
off yard after yard, looked triumphantly over 
Nancy’s white shoulders at me in the chimney 
corner. One—two—three—four—five—slow and 
full—and so on to fifteen, when they ceased—re- 
luctantly, it was plain to see. Oh, how I itched 
to throw my dignity to the dogs, leap into the 
charmed circle and run a muck at kissing like a 
Malay. 

‘And heaouw much did he give?” asked the 
Squire. 

It was lucky that he recalled me at this crisis, 
or I might have done something rash! 

Presently, but not till after Nancy had been 
again punished, oh, horrors! through the back 
of a chair—still by Zerrubabel—the circle was 
dissolved, and I breathed easier. Mra. Squire 
Cummings, a fat, matronly soul, now announced 
a ‘bite of suthin’ to eat in the kitchen.” The 
party formed into pairs and marched to the re- 
past—Zerrubabel and Nancy leading the van! 
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The Squire and I closed up the procession. The 
‘‘bite” proved to be a sumptuous array of pump- 
kin pies, dough-nuts, sweet cakes, home-made 
apple-sauce, (the daintest of preserves) hard 
cider, and hot coffee. I could eat nothing, 
Nancy, on the contrary, committed fearful on- 
slaughts g the viands—Zerrubabel plying 
her all the while with a tenderness that was 
very affecting! I felt an uneasy sensation in the 
throat, and was glad to get back to the parlor 
in the chimney corner, with the Squire and his 
eternal oxen. 

The company soon broke up. It was my busi- 
ness, of course, to return Nancy to the paternal 
roof. My dignity had kept me on tenter hooks 
all the evening, and I was determined to discard 
it—at least to Nancy—on the way back. I rose 
to seek her, when the Squire grasped me by the 
arm. He had a little anecdote to tell about an 
old steer of his. It would take but a moment. 
The Squire was urgent, and as I had done more 
than my share of the talking—how could I re- 
fuse? It turned out to be his favorite story, 
which he always reserved for the climax! I 
bore it for ten dreary, agonizing minutes—then 
peremptorily excused myself, and made a mad 
plunge for Nancy. She was missing—Zerrubabel 
had gone home with her! 

The blow was too much for me. To be jilted 
under the mildest circumstances is awkward 
enough. But I was a man in authority—and 
had been rejected by one of my own pupils. It 
was insupportable, I knew it was the standing 
topic for discussion throughout the district. 
Hints and inuendoes were not to be misunder- 
stood, and I saw no end of them. So the third 
day after this unhappy adventure, | was attacked 
by a severe headache which grew rapidly worse, 
and forced me to give up the school. 

Next winter I tried pedagoging again in a 
region remote from the scene of my mishap. I 
pursued a different plan. I laid aside my dig- 
nity, sympathized with the sports as well as the 
studies of my scholars—didn’t talk mightily— 
visited at large—and ‘‘though I say it as I 
shouldn’t,” won the reputation of being the best 
teacher in the whole country! 








THE LAST SMILE. 


Way, oh, why smiled the babe in its dying hour, 
When its earth-weary days were done, 

It had faded away like a blighted flower, 
*Neath the rays of a Summer’s sun? 

Love-full was the look of the innocent child, 

So peaceful, so trusting, so sweetly it smiled. 


Oh, why did it smile? had angels down come 
From the far-off sunny-hued land, 
To bear its pure spirit away to its home, 
To join a bright seraphim band? 
Ah! yes, and they whispered of mansions of peace, 
Of joys and of pleasures that never will cease. 
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In the middle of Hatfield Chase, many years 
ago, stood the remains of an ancient Hermitage, 
formed out of a vast rock. An altar of hewn 
stone appeared at the eastern extremity of the 
cell, and a free-stone slab covered what was 
designated the Hermit’s Cave at the west end. 
From the centre of the floor a spring of clear 
water had its source, and flowed through a 
fissure in the rock-bound wall, falling with a 
musical sound over the shelving stone without; 
from thence it took a winding course over the 
Chase. The solitary habitant of this gloomy 
hermitage was called William of Lindholme, and 
was as remarkable for his severe monastic dis- 
cipline as for his rigid adherence to seclusion. 
Seldom was he visited by the neighboring people. 
On a marriage celebration, however, a visit to 
the priest was deemed indispensable. The bride- 
groom invariably on the morning of wedlovk led 
his fair bride to the Hermitage, to drink water 
from the ‘“‘Well of Happiness’—as the priest 
was supposed to have endowed the stream with 
divine excellencies—and to receive the blessing 
of William of Lindholme. 

Three miles north of Hatfield lies the rustic 
town of Thornes. At the time to which our 
legend refers, an old baronial hall stood in this 
vicinity, belonging to the Loveleigh family. The 
wars of the Roses had scattered and decreased 
the numbers, and leveled much of the grandeur 
of these possessors, and now, the only represen- 
tative of the family was a young man who had 
been restored to part of his paternal-estates, 
along with the titled dignity of his ancestors. 

One autumnal evening, returning from hunt- 
ing, accompanied by a number of his friends and 
retainers, Sir Walter Loveleigh had occasion to 
pass by the dwelling of the priest. The mea- 
sured tones of the bell had but just ceased, by 
which the hunting party knew that the defoted 
man had commenced his vesper duties. Sir 
Walter ordered his men to halt at the threshold 
of the cell, and driving his spear against the 
rough oaken door, demanded speech with the 
hermit. No attention being paid to various 
summons, he applied the head of his hunting- 
spear to the greensward, cut out a square piece 
of turf, which he gathered carefully into his 
hands, and with it filled the hole through which 
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the stream flowed from the interior of the cell. 
He waited the result with pleased complacency. 
Presently the waters inundated the cave, and 
the priest was heard inside, drawing the huge 
fastenings of the door with an impatient hand. 
Through the gloomy doorway stalked the tall 
figure of the monk, his face betokening a con- 
sciousness of unprovoked wrong. He fixed his 
large black eyes upon Sir Walter Loveléigh, 
uttering at the same time a malediction on his 
untimely sport. He then released the waters 
from their troubled hold, and with a look of rage 
re-entered his dwelling-place. As Sir Walter 
vaulted lightly into his saddle, he shouted aloud 
to the priest: 

‘*T have heard thy much-vaunted waters de- 
signated the ‘waters of happiness;’ methinks 
they may henceforth be better recognized as the 
troubled waters of Hatfield Chase.” 

The hunters moved away, the waters flowed 
peaceably as before, and the priest closed the 
door of his dismal abode, to resume his vesper 
duties. 

Years passed. There was revelry in the halls of 
Sir Walter Loveleigh, for that day he had brought 
@ bride, to add fresh lustre to the home of his 
fathers. The noble friends of the happy pair 
were gathered in all their glittering array; 
knights and ladies, retainers and serving-men. 
Many were the sports that were to be performed 
in honor of the day; and every face beamed with 
becoming hilarity while anticipating the scene 
before them. 

One ceremony, however, was still to be effected 
to make perfect the harmony of the present occa- 
sion. The usual visit to the abode of the hermit 
was yet to be performed. Sir Walter had for- 
gotten his prank years before, and now he and 
the fair Rosa, with a gay cavalcade, proceeded 
without delay to the Hermitage. William of 
Lindholme received them in silence; proceeded 
to the extremity of the vaulted dwelling, and 
from its dark recesses produced a large drinking 
horn, and applying it where the stream fell into 
an artificial basin of the rock, he gave it into the 
hands of the lady, filled with'water. Rosa drank 
freely of the contents, and then gave the drink- 
ing-cup into the hands of Sir Walter. The vessel 
being partially emptied, the priest commanded 
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them to kneel. Supposing he was about to in- 
voke a blessing on their heads, the bridal pair 
immediately complied. 

‘The insults and injuries that we treasure 
never grow too old for retribution,” spoke the 
monk, in a deep sepulchral voice. ‘Sir Walter 
Loveleigh once broke upon the devotions of an 
unoffending brother of St. Benedict! he dese- 
erated the threshold of his dwelling with re- 
vilings and untimely jests; by his sacrilegious 
pastimes did he subject himself to the maledic- 
tion of one whose curse, once pronounced, no 
soul can avert—no prayer retract—no penance 
annul! He dared to pollute our consecrated 
waters—to dally with virtues that do wash away 
the loathsome corruption of mortality; and from 
this hour a fearful retribution awaits him. Ye 
have drank of the troubled waters of Hatfield 
Chase—the curse of William of Lindholme attend 
ye to your castle hall!” 

Sir Walter, partly through rage, and partly 
through fear, started to his feet, and for the first 
time became conscious of the state of insensi- 
bility into which his young bride had been driven 
by the awful words and gestures of the priest. 
Turning from the latter, with eyes starting with 
passion, he raised the lady in his arms, and bore 
her through the rude doorway of the cell into 
the open air, where he laved her pale cheeks 
with the water flowing through the rock. As 
soon as animation was restored, Sir Walter lifted 
her into the saddle of his horse, and holding her 
before him, rode with haste home. The air and 
the ride seemed to have given reaction to her 
fainting system, and by the time they reached 
their destination, the fair Rosa declared herself 
well enough to join in the festivities of the day. 
The music began, and soon, in the gaiety of the 








dance, the sinister words of the Hermit were 
forgotten. 

The night was advanced—the tide of mirth 
bore the hours along—midnight was proclaimed 
from the turret walls. Hushed was the music 
and the laugh, the measured dance and the 
joyous song. Silence was in the hall, and soft 
feet moved round the couch of Rosa Loveleigh. 
A tremor was over her whole frame—her face 
was pale—her eyes were shut, or did but open 
at intervals, when a deathly languishment was in 
their expression. The frantic husband watched 
the intermitting breathings of his wife—he felt 
her tremors become more violent, until convul- 
sions ensued—he saw her beautiful features 
writhing into most fearful contortions. The 
fever, the labored respiration, the death-pallor, 
the agony, struck terror into his soul; he uttered 
a wild exclamation, and fell senseless into the 
arms of his attendants. That night, bride and 
bridegroom lay side by side locked in the sleep 
of death! 

Suspicions were busy in the minds of the 
bridal guests. No time was lost—they repaired 
to the Hermitage on the Chase. The door was 
fastened; and on admission being demanded, no 
reply was returned. The door was broken open. 
There lay the nefarious priest, in the last strug- 
gle between life and death. A drinking horn was 
by his side, toward which he pointed, and with 
his last breath he confessed having administered 
a poisonous drug to the bride and bridegroom, 
when they had visited him for the purpose of 
receiving his blessing; that afterward, by mis- 
take, he had drunk of the fatal draught; and 
that the throes of death were already convulsing 
his system. 
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To what shall I liken matchless Kate? 
The queen of flowers in all her state, 
Cannot with her compare! 
No lily drooping in valley low, 
Where only purest of lilies Bro, 
Was ever half so fair. 


Eyes that would shame the stars of night, 

So pure their flashing depth of light— 
Yet shy as wild gazelles; 

Lips of as rich and bright a dye, 

As crimson tints of Orient sky, 

When chime the vesper bells. 





Cheeks of as rare a curve and mould 
As ever shaped by sculptor old, 
In palmiest days of art: 
And waves of silken, sunny hair, 
Shading a brow of marble fair— 
Seductive as Astarte. 


All these are her’s, and ah, we fear 
Such charms increasing every year, 
A dangerous dower will prove. 
“God shield our little Kate from ill,” 
Shall be our prayer, as ever, ’till 
She needeth not our love. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’sS DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 

You hear something on every hand of the 
white house under the elms, or of the owner of 
the house, Squire Hurlbut, or of the daughter of 
the house, Amy Hurlbut, if you come anywhere 
within three miles of Swamscott Plain. If you 
are at East Swamscott, and would fain be at 
Swamscott Bridge, by the shortest route; and if, 
to this end, you inquire about the way of any of 
the loungers at the hotel, the landlord, Jones, 
being there, he answers you. If he is not there, 
fat Squire Gilbert is, you may know; for he is 
always there. Half lying, half sitting, he is 
stretched upon a bench in the piazza; and with- 
out rising in the least from his elbow, without 
breaking off in the least the sluggish play with 
his tooth-pick, he says—‘‘go down the hill you 
see there—it’s steep, you see, but not long—and 
then turn to the right. You go on straight a 
while, over as pretty a road as ever you saw, 
sir, till you come to a large white house under 
the elms. You can hardly see the house for the 
elms. That’s Squire Hurlbut’s. There you’ve 
got to bear a little to the south; to the left, that 
is; for there are two roads, mind you, at the 
white house. Take the souther’most one, and it 
will lead you through the village called the Plain 
—close by the white house, almost—and to the 
Bridge, a mile and a half further on. You’re a 
stranger in these parts, I see.” 

You bow your affirmative, thank him and go 
on. : 
You put up at the Coffee House at the bridge, 
for the sake of trouting in the brooks that go 
babbling everywhere, or of rest from your books, 
or your town life, in the magnificent walks that 
lie in all directions through the still old woods 
and along the brooks; in the berry hunts along 
the walls, or over the pastures. You stay for 
these; and that, when the walks are end@and 
the night comes on, you may sit in your arm- 
chair in the upper balcony, to.look upon the mill- 
pond and dam where the branches of the great 
trees sweep so low, and the moon shines with a 
twinkling, silvery light. 

The first hour that you spend there, and while 
you wait your dinner in sauntering back and 
forth in the lower balcony, the sheriff, Corning, 
throws his reins and springs to the ground, at 








the same moment that his horse stops at the 
oft-frequented post; and he says to the landlord, 
“Peters, good morning. You! where can I get 
some good hay—clover?” 

“‘Over to the white house under the elms, to 
Squire Hurlbut’s, I guess. He’s got a barn full 
of it; very best of hay. My horse has his living 
out of it, and he’s as round as a pancake.” 

Smith, one of the village merchants, comes in 
with heavy steps and eyes. He seems to try to 
move briskly and to hold his head up firmly; 
but the. briskness, the firmness all go the next 
moment after he has called them up; and it is 
because he has to borrow money somewhere that 
very day. He can put it off no longer. 

He tucks Peters with his thumb, and takes 
him a little one side. He speaks low, but ina 
hissing, unpleasant sort of voice, that you hear 
distinctly every word; and you are reading the 
‘“‘Swamscott Herald,” too. ‘*Peters, the fact 
is—you see I’m obliged to go to Boston to-mor- 
row to fillup.” (Ah, but he isn’t obliged to fill 
up. It isn’t that he is thinking of, at all; but 
of satisfying his principal Boston creditor. Pity 
he couldn’t say it honestly. ’Tis the falsehood 
in his soul, no doubt, that gives him the craven 
look. Pity that he didn’t maintain an honest, 
uprightness, and let it speak in his face and with 
his tongue. This alone would recommend him 
to any man who is exactly fit to be in this world 
with money to lend to his straitened brothers. ) 

*¢ And I’ve got to see to borrowing some money 
somewhere,” Smith adds. ‘I wonder how it is 
with you——” 

You see Peters turns a little and sets his back 
firmly against his money-drawer. ‘I tell you!” 
he says. ‘You'll get it at the white house—at 
Squire Hurlbut’s. And I’ll tell you how I know. 
Herrick told me to-day that he’d been up to pay 
him three hundred dollars that he borrowed of 
him last spring when he built his house, you 
know. You’d better try him, I guess. John! 
John!” to his boy, starting out of Mr. Smith’s 
neighborhood—‘‘call Watch out! Call him out! 
They’re Squire Hurlbut’s creatures; and his 
creatures are never in the road without some one 
near to take good care of them. They’re driving 
them over to the other pasture, of course.” 

Poor Watch comes up to his‘ master with 
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drooping ears and tail, as if suddenly his good 
opinion of himself were gone forever. Squire 
Hurlbut’s creatures meanwhile go by, taking 
slow, measured steps, and always together with 
the look as if, of all the oaxen and calves and 
sheep about, they are unquestionably the aris- 
tocracy, so to speak. 

‘There! there’s a girl for you!” says Peters, 
starting, and laying one hand heavily on your 
shoulder, at the same time that he. tosses the 
other a little toward the north. You look—in- 
deed you had been looking some minutes already 
on a light buggy wagon, drawn by the sleakest 
of brown horses, and in which sits a stout gen- 
tleman of sixty, or thereabouts, with a fresh, 
good-natured face, and a little girl of sixteen 
perhaps, perhaps of eighteen, in a light ging- 
ham dress, and straw bonnet irimmed with blue 
ribands, within and without. She sits close by 
her father, you see; or, you are sure that he is 
her father, even before Peters adds—* the squire 
always wants her close to his elbow. The only 
girl they’ve ever had, you see; and she’s made 
a real baby of at home—and everywhere else, 
for that matter. If you can get a peep at her 
eyes, any way, you’ll see that they are bright 
ones; and——” 

Bat you don’t get a peep at her eyes; or, a 
second peep, that is. You have had one, and 
that is quite enough for you, perhaps. If it is 
not enough for you, it was enough for our hero, 
Ben Frank Hazeltine, who, once on a time—and 
it was four years ago this day; this sixth day of 
May—sat and sauntered by turns in the balcony 
of the Swamscott Coffee House, under precisely 
the romantic circumstances we have together 
imagined for you, dear bachelor friend. The 
mill-pond and the dam were there in plain sight; 
and the long, green, sweeping boughs of the old 
willow trees and the elms on the shore were dip- 
ping their tips in the cool waters and swinging 
above them, as if they were alive; as if they felt 
what gracefal things they were doing, what a 
graceful life they were living there by the mill- 
pond and the rushing water-fall. 

Amy Hurlbut was there beside her good-na- 
tured father, in the light buggy wagon. Besides 
bright eyes, she had a fair forehead, dimples in 
her cheeks and chin, and lips red as a cherry. 
She had a parasol too with a waving fringe; 
and, as she came along, she dropped it a little 
between herself and Ben Frank Hazeltine, as she 
would have done between herself and you, dear 
bachelor, if you had been there in Frank’s place; 
certainly, if you are graceful and noble; if you 
have an air to distinguish you from all ordinary 
loungers in that balcony, as he had. 
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Moreover, the flavor of coffee and other excel- 
lent dishes was in the balcony, and John was in 
the door swinging the huge dinner-bell; so Frank 
took his eyes away from the light figure, the re- 
treating carriage, and turned to his dinner, ag 
you, dear sir, had better do—that is, if it is at 
all worth while, since you have no wife to pour 
your coffee, no little children to drop lumps of 
sugar in it, and to enliven the whole meal with 
its prattle. 





CHAPTER II. 

Ben Frank Haze,TinE was an _ earnest, 
thoughtful man, who often chose rather the 
company of a few dear books, and of the trees 
and brooks, than of ordinary men and women; 
because in men and women he saw many affec- 
tations, many insincerities, many offences of 
various other kinds; and in the brooks and 
trees he saw none. If the brooks were muddied 
by the storms, it was the storm’s fault, not the 
brooks. This the brooks seemed to feel; for 
they went tinkling on just the same, biding their 
time until clearness should come again. If the 
trees were gnarled and twisted standing there 
in the midst of the erect, the perfectly regular 
and beautiful trees, they still, in their quiet 
way, did their very best; still offered the cooling 
shade, the musical flutter of many leaves; they 
nestled the singing birds close; and, whatever 
they did, doing it without ostentation. If they 
were gnarled and twisted, it was the fault of the 
seed from which they sprang, or of obstructions 
in the way of a perfect growth; like the brooks, 
therefore, they bothered you and spoilt them- 
selves by no awkward apologies and self-justifi- 
cations. So that, as you looked on them more 
and more, you loved them more and more, until 
it was made clear to you that the sublimest fea- 
tures of that forest landscape, were, after all, 
the gnarled, the twisted, the uncomplaining old 
trees. 

Frank Hazeltine had been only three days at 
the Bridge, when our story opens; but he had 
explored every hill and dingle within two miles. 
He knew all the prettiest homes of the arbutus, 
all the windings and little cascades in all the 
troll about, and all the darkly-shaded places, 
where the mossy lounges were, over which the 
little shy, plaintive-toned birds sang in the 
branches. He had passed the white house under 
the elms in one of these walks. It was just at 
night; and he went by slowly, that he might 
see well what a picture of thrift and comfort 
the whole place was. He saw nothing of the 
daughter of the house, Miss Amy. He heard her 
though, laughing, and the next moment singing, 
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as if she were a mocking bird. For the rest, he 
saw a very large white house with green blinds, 
spacious yard and garden, where were many 
trees, many sbrubs, and clustering vines, and 
many trellises of many fashions. A boy of twelve 
drew water at a well in the orchard close to the 
back door; seemed intent on what he was doing; 
and whistled ‘‘Bright Alsanata” in a musical 
way, a8 if he had a great deal of pleasure in it. 
Two other manly little fellows played on the 
carriage-sweep between the yard and the road. 
One ran with a stick, to which the dog, Hesnut, 
clung; the other sat quietly on the turf repairing 
his kite strings. His name was Washington, 
Hazeltine knew, because he heard the other little 
fellow say to him—‘*Wash! shouldn’t you be 
glad if Hesnut was as big as an elephant? bigger 
than an elephant? I should.” 

“Poh!” said Wash, half lifting his eyes a mo- 
ment from his work. ‘If he was, he could take 
you on his trunk and set you up on the top of 
that mountain, away over there; and would, as 
likely as not. And then you wouldn’t see father 
nor mother, nor Amy any more. What do you 
think of that, Mister Fred?” 

Freddy at first seemed to think it rather a 
grave affair. But, in a moment, it was forgotten, 
and he was again springing over the turf with 
Hesnut. 

Hazeltine sighed a little for the buoyancy of 
heart and limb; wondered what might be the 
look of the owner of the voice he had heard; 
wondered if troubles, great or small, came often 
to that house, as they are accustomed to come 
to other houses; wondered if the mistress of 
the house were a motherly sort of woman, who 
smiled kindly on all who came, and gave them 
warm, corn-meal bread and rich milk and ber- 
ries; wondered—wondered, at last, if he were 
not almost back to his hotel; for he was hungry! 
he was tired! he believed he was a little impa- 
tient and cross. But good! it would be over 
again. He would eat his good supper. He 
would then sit and watch the moonlight on the 
trees and water, and nurse his content. 

He did; but he dreamed a little of the bird- 
like voice, now and then; and afterward whistled 
a little and called it all folly. 





CHAPTER III. 
Tue next day Amy passed by, as has already 
been related. The next, he was sitting on a 


turf-cushioned rock on the road-side, close to the 
grey wall, close to a clump of lively, whispering } 
birches, and seeing to some matter that made his 

fishing-tackle difficult to carry, at the same time : 





that he was carrying an open book and reading, 
when he heard the steps of a horse, lightly can- 
tering. It was Amy, as the reader knows, be- 
forehand. The reader knows, beforehand, how, 
after that, he some way had glimpses of her 
everywhere that he went; and some way had 
glimpses of nobody else; how he saw a flitting 
figure through an open window or door, when- 
ever he passed the white house under the elms, 
(as, truth to speak, he often did, on his way to 
East Swamscott, where an old friend was settled 
in trade; or in search of a trout neighborhood; 
and just think of it, reader mine! think of his 
going, every now and then a morning, up over 
that far-sweeping hill searching for trout!—or to 
ride his host’s plump horse, Pancake, as Hazel- 
tine called him, and as we, therefore, shall call 
him, in want of another name.) The time had 
come when she must be often in the yard and 
garden, remodelling the beds, clearing the dead 
leaves out of the borders, sewing seeds and dig- 
ging with her little hoe among the perennial 
plants and shrubs. She was often there in the 
early morning; oftener, still, and for a longer 
time in the early evening. And then the boys 
and Hesnut were always with her. Her mother 
was sometimes with her, helping her; and her 
father; helping her a little, but hindering her 
more, partly because he did not exactly under- 
stand ‘‘Amy’s filagree work,” as he called it, 
and partly for the sake of the jokes and laughter 
they all loved so well. 

**Father don’t behave so well as we do, does 
he, mother? does he, Amy?” Hazeltine heard the 
good-voiced Johnny saying one evening, in the 
midst of a great deal of laughter. ‘He steps 
on one bed, and then, when you tell him of it, he 
goes scampering right over on to another, as if 
he didn’t know it; but I know he does, don’t 
you? Don’t you know he does it a purpose to 
be puny, Amy?” 

‘+I think he does, Johnny,” Amy replied in a 
hearty voice. ‘Oh, but then, how warm it is; 
I shant wear my bonnet!” she added, dropping 
her hoe to untie her bonnet. ‘I shall throw it 
into the palm tree thus! I shall put my hair 
back thus!”—with both hands putting her hair 
away from her face and ears. ‘‘I shall——” 

But she did not draw off her polka, as from 
her action it was clear that she meant to do—if 
her eyes had not that moment fallen on our hero. 
He was passing the gate. He, in truth, did little 
in those days but saunter, or rock, and think 
about the_people there at the white house; but 
he still carried gun-and fishing-tackle with him; 
and his book, his Howadji’s ‘‘Syria;” and always 
had Watch with him. He had them all with him 
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now, as if his life were intent on, at least, forty 
purposes. He was going straight forward to 
take the road that led to Swamscott Bridge; but 
his head was half turned; his eyes were wholly 
turned and fixed on Amy, as she saw in the quick 
glimpse she had of him. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” said she; in very low tones, but 
he heard them. He saw too the impatient action 
that accompanied them; saw her turn hastily 
away, catch up her hoe; and, with her head bent, 
go on with her work again. 

No one else saw him, it appeared; for the jests 
and the laughter went on; but he heard no more 
of Amy’s voice. 

At church, on the Sabbath, Peters introduced 
him to Judge Humphreys; and upon a hint from 
Peters that his pew—the judge’s pew, that is— 
was very soft and elegant, while his own was 
hard and plain, and not in altogether the “gen- 
teel quarter” of the house, the judge invited 
Hazeltine to take a seat with him; when services 
were over invited him, with many gracious in- 
clinations, to take a seat there any Sabbath, 
every Sabbath, if he pleased, while he remained 
among them. Hazeltine gave many thanks; but 
he sighed somewhere in the midst of them; for 
you see Judge Humphreys’ pew and Esquire 
Hurlbut’s were side by side, with not even an 
aisle between them. It was something to sit 
there so near Amy, to see how perfectly beau- 
tiful she was, and what demure little ways she 
had of leaning her head on her hand, and looking 
on the white-haired preacher all the while. This 
too was something; and with this the sigh had 
something to do, that she had not once looked at 
him through the services; not once seen that 
he was in the house, as he believed, or taken a 
thought that there was such a person as himself 
in the world, and his heart ready to thump people 
over on its way to her feet, too! She had a grave 
air, as if her thoughts were fixed upon something 
holy and pure, when she came in, when she went 
out, and when she was in the crowd at the door, 
waiting for their carriage to come up. The look 
was a reproach to Hazeltine, who stood near her, 
doing his best to know what Judge Humphreys 
was saying to him, and what Mrs. Humphreys 
and Miss Humphreys, to whom the judge had 
introduced him; but utterly unable to know any 
thing beyond this, that Amy Hurlbut was an 
angel, with a voice and a bearing to put sin and 
suffering out of every one that could be near her, 
that could see her smile, and hear her speak, as 
she was speaking then to one and another who 
came along. They came with hands seeking 
her’s, and with an expression upon their faces and 
their movements which said plainly—‘I wanted 











ens 
to come near you and touch your hand. You 
see I have trouble, in one way or another often; 
and am often weary with this ‘march of life;’ 
and some way it does me good to look into your 


eyes that are so quiet and friendly, and to hear 


the cheerful words, that are always the very 
words I need to hear. I am sure I hope some- 
body will bless you for the blessing you are to 
us all, by your good-natured and kind ways.” 
Hazeltine understood it all, and even had tears 
in his eyes. He watched closer and closer for 
one look—just that she might know that there 
was a Ben Frank Hazeltine, and that he had been 
there in the same house with her, listening to 
the same simple words of truth, the same unpre- 
tending, but heart-touching music; and that he 
had stood there so near her that he could hear 
the softest words she spoke. But it was of no 
use; for now that the crowd was thinned so that 
no one came to speak to her, she talked with her 
mother, smiled on the little brothers, and watched 
the approaching carriage. 

Esquire Hurlbut, when he came up, gave him 
a bow that was worth having; for it said—*I 
rather respect you, sir stranger, and like the 
looks of you. If you want any of my trout, 
catch ’em; or of my birds, shoot ’em. If you 
want anything, any time, come to me as if I were 
no stranger at all; as if I were your old friend; 
for we are here in the same world together; and 
you’re my brother, any way!” 

Mrs. Hurlbut’s eye rested on him a little on 
her way into the carriage. It said to him—or, 
he believed it did; and no doubt he was right— 
‘¢you are a stranger, sir, I see. But you have 
a mother somewhere, who loves you. Or you 
had one once who loved you and gave up her 
rest for you. 1 could easily love you for her 
sake.” 

The twelve years old Webster was quite too 
bashful and too proud to look him fairly in the 
face at all. But he watched him with sidelong 
glances both in the church and at the door; and 
hoped that when he came to be a man, he would 
be like that man; that his hair would be as black 
and thick and wavy, and that it would lie about 
his forehead and neck in the same fine way ; that 
his cloth would be as black and fine, his collar 
and cravat and waistcoat as unquestionable. He 
hoped that so genteel a man would just see him, 
and see if he did not look a little better than any 
of the rest of the boys. And if he would just 
notice their carryall and their horses, and see 
how they were the most stylish-looking there, 
that would be capital! And if he would see how 
pretty his sister Amy was, and what pretty ways 
she had about her, wouldn’t that too be capital? 
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Washington and Johnny had their heads close 
together over the affair. They felt as though 
they knew him and liked him, they said to each 
other, they had seen him pass their place so 
many times; and had seen him stop a little and 
look at their play, as if he were thinking of 
speaking to them. They were glad that he re- 
membered them at church; and they knew he 
did remember them, because he smiled in a real 
good way when he saw them looking at him out 
by the door. 

Yes; all but Amy. All the rest saw him; and 
in one way or another felt interest in him. She 
had not a word to speak. She only looked away 
over the hills, when she heard the rest talking 
about him and praising him. When good-voiced 
Johnny said, appealing to her—‘‘I don’t care if 
he does shoot some of our birds, do you, Amy ?— 
if he don’t kill any of the robins, and sparrows, 
and wrens, and blue-birds, that have been gone 
all winter and just got back. Do you, Amy? 
Say, Amy! do you?” tugging at her hand to 
bring her face round. 

“Yes, I do, Johnny. I shan’t like him if he 
kills one of our birds.” 

“Then you don’t like him now!” eagerly in- 
terposed Wash. 

‘‘No!” said good-voiced Johnny; ‘‘for I heard 
his gun go bang! up in our woods the other 
day; and, in a little while, it went bang! again; 
and then (don’t you know, Wash?) pretty soon 
he went down by with a partridge and a grey 
squirrel in his hand. Didn’t he, Wash?” 

“Yes. Do you like him now, Amy?” 

“I don’t like to have him killing the birds 
and squirrels.” 

“But you like Aim, don’t you? Ido. Don’t 
you, Amy?” 

“Not very well. See, Wash! see, Johnny! 
there is a dear wood colored bird up on the tip- 
top of that little limb, singing. Hear him; see 
how he tips back his head, open his throat and 
pours out the beautiful sounds. What would 
you say if your new friend were here to raise 
his gun and shoot him while he:sings?” 

“IT should be madder than any fire!” said 
Johnny. And even Johnny had flashing eyes. 

“You needn’t be mad, Johnny,” said Wash, 
who, impetuous as & whirlwind himself, had 
seldom reason to lecture the placid tempered 

little Johnny. ‘He wouldn’t do it. He just 
kills the birds that are good to eat and that 
don’t sing anything worth hearing. And father 
says it’s right to shoot them? Didn’t you say 
80, father?” 

“Yes, my son,” watching with Amy and 
Johnny to see how the little brown bird went 











careering hither and thither on his light wings, 
keeping along with their carriage. 

“There!” persisted Wash. ‘*Now don’t you 
like him, Amy ?—that man that you call our new 
friend, I mean?” 

‘Not very well.” 

Wash was gravely disappointed and at a loss. 
Besides being impetuous, or better, along with 
being impetuous his heart was always running 
over with generosity and affectionate zeal toward 
those who liked him, and smiled when he came 
along, and treated him in a delicate way, as if 
he werea man. His quick instincts helped him 
to tell that his ‘“‘new friend”’—as he loved to 
keep calling him in his thoughts—was one of 
these; and he would hardly have cared for taking 
a little piece out of his cheek, if it could have 
made the Amy he loved so well say that she too 
liked him, and was willing that Ae should kill all 
the birds, if that was what he wanted to do. 

He did not speak again on the way home. 
But he kept his large, fine eyes going here and 
there amongst the birds. The next day, even 
while he ate his meals, he watched hoping to see 
his new friend come up the road. And, by-the- 
bye, he had all his pockets stuffed out with the 
last year russets, with which he meant to make 
his acquaintance when once he did come. 





CHAPTER IV. 

But Hazeltine sat almost all day in his arm- 
chair in the upper balcony, snapping his knife- 
blade and wondering whether the jovial young 
Hurlbut he remembered seeing at the last year’s 
commencement at Dartmouth, belonged in the 
white house under the elms; wondering whether 
Amy Hurlbut was a prude or a coquette; whether 
he would ever, under any circumstances, see the 
inside of the white house, see Amy in the midst 
of her family; and, if he would, whether the cir- 
cumstances would be so and thus, or thus and 
so; wondering if any of those books that he had 
strewn about him, or morning papers, would ever 
again be worth anything to him. Poh! what 
indeed could Whittier, or Klopstock, or Lamb, or 
Goethe, or even the blessed, child-like-minded 
Howadji say in any of those books, or papers, 
that he did not already know? that he could net 
say as well, or, at any rate, well enough, if he 
would take the pains? Poh! He was sure he 
wondered how he ever had patience to spend his 
days and nights with them as he had done; as 
he did when he first came to Swamscott. As 
for the rambles by the brooks and through the 
woods, what dull old paths! let the sheep walk 
in them. And what were trout good for? Could 
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anybody tell him what they were good for, or 
what it was worth to catch them? Poh, indeed! 
Amy Hurlbut—why, let Amy Hurlbut go! Was 
there nobody else in the whole world for one to 
be thinking about but Amy Hurlbut, pray? He 
rather thought he would demonstrate shortly 
that there was. There was Miss Humphreys, 
for instance; not so much like a dove or a lamb, 
was she, as Amy Hurlbut was; (or seemed; per- 
haps only seemed; prodably only seemed.) But 
she was magnificent. Her papa was magnificent. 
All the Humphreys were magnificent, for that 
matter; and he would go that afternoon, as he 
had been invited by each one of them, and be 
with the sewing circle at their house, and take 
tea with them. The preceptor of the Swamscott 
Academy, whose name was Edward Singleton, 
and who boarded with him there at the Swam- 
scott Coffee House, had, in the morning, and 
again at noon, offered to accompany him; had 
assured and reassured him that all the Hum- 
phreys particularly desired his company, since 
the judge had some how learned that he was the 
nephew and protegee of the rich manufacturer, 
Hazeltine, of Boston. Yes! so Hazeltine pro- 
mised to go. And so, at three o’clock, he came 
to his feet; precisely at three o’clock; for he 
looked at his watch every five minutes during 
the last half hour before the time; since he had 
determined that, at three o'clock he would put 
his knife in his pocket, be done with Amy Hurl- 
but and all the Hurlbuts, and turn himself over, 
bodily and psychologically to Edward Singleton 
and the Humphreys; especially to the Hum- 
phreys; especially to Miss Humphreys, who, as 
he had seen, was gracefully near-sighted; who 
wore satin dresses and embroidery, and had num- 
berless articles of gold and precious stones about 
her. 

Miss Humphreys and her very dear friend, 
Augusta Morse, assistant principal of Swamscott 
Academy, had their heads close together over 
their crochet work, when he came. Miss Hum- 
phreys had just been saying to Miss Morse—‘‘oh, 
yes, indeed! the Hazeltines are all so rich, you 
know! Lverybody knows how rich the Hazeltines 
of Boston are. Why, this uncle of his—and he 
has no children, you know,” lifting her eyes in a 
peculiar way she had, half-ascrew, half-asquint, 
‘the owns the mills, and almost the whole village 
at Tuberville; and has besides property at Spring- 
field and Andover. Oh, he’s immensely rich!” 

“*Is!”—evidently with far less self-gratulation, 
far less gratulation of any sort, in the matter than 
her friend had. 

“¢ Yes, indeed! and this Hazeltine that is here, 
you know, is his principal director; that is, he 








just sees to his uncle’s business everywhere, as 
the uncle himself does; or, in pretty much the 
same way. And has his home at his uncle’s ag 
if he was really his son, you know.” 

*Yes;” lifting her eyes a little from her work 
and bowing a little. 

‘*Yes! and so he can go travelling off to the 
mountains, or the springs, or to any of the water- 
ing-places, or to a country place like this, or any 
where, whenever he wants to, and keep things 
along at the works, by just writing every day or 
so to the under agents and soon. And—see those 
girls! I wonder what they are looking at. It’s 
time for him to be here, and the preceptor, I 
should think,” dragging out her watch. ‘So he 
writes the greatest number of letters. And’— 
putting her head closer to Miss Morse’s, and 
speaking very low—‘‘and Hetty Crane says he 
never sends one to any lady, except occasionally 
one to Mrs. George W. Hazeltine; his aunt, you 
know.” She looked up as if she expected to be 
congratulated upon this circumstance; especially 
upon this. 

*‘ Ah?” said Miss Morse, who, truth to say, by 
the way, was a noble, fine-looking woman, and 
Miss Humphreys’ senior by several years. 

“Yes. I was in there the other day—in at 
the post-office, I mean—(I guess he’s coming now 
by the way those girls act.) I was in there,” 
speaking hurriedly, and adjusting her under- 
sleeves, handkerchief, work, and the folds of her 
dress at the same time, ‘‘and he brought in a 
whole bundle of letters he had been writing; a 
whole bundle of them. And I never saw, any 
where, such beautiful, such perfectly beautiful 
writing.” 

In passing, Miss Humphreys had a certain 
emphatic way of speaking, of which our readers 
will have difficulty in getting a conception, so 
that we must even go under-scoring all of the 
way, if we would represent her adequately. 

Mrs. Humphreys stood in the parlor door to 
receive our gentlemen. She filled the door with 
her, by no means tall, but wide self, with her 
ample folds of lustrous silk. She put on airs of 
overteeming delight and obsequiousness, as if 
Frank were a king, and Singleton his prime 
minister, or Lord Chamberlain. She almost over- 
threw knots of young girls on her way with the 
gentlemen across the parlor to a pleasant corner, 
where the Misses Humphreys and Morse sat on & 
new tete-a-tete. The tete-a-tete was from @ Boston 
warehouse the day before; and so was the great 
soft arm-chair with the rockers, in which Frank 
was to seat himself close by the /e/e-a-tete, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Humphreys’ intimation; and the soft 
arm-chair without rockers, where Singleton was 
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to sit. He was to sit there, Miss Humphreys 
said, with one hand on the back of the chair, 
and another pointing to the seat; for Edward 
Singleton out of a genial heart, and without 
making the least noise about it, was a puncti- 
lious man, who taught his pupils expressly to 
give the best seats to their betters. And elderly 
ladies were there, his best friends, some of them, 
and the mothers of some of his best pupils, sit- 
ting close by in the chairs without arms, without 
cushions, without rockers, the kind of chairs that 
are always expected to keep their places stiffly 
by the walls. Would not they—would not Mrs. 
Crane, for instance, have that chair, Singleton 
asked. But Mrs. Humphreys interposed. She 
herself had asked her that question when she 
came, Mrs. Humphreys said; but she declined. 
Would Mr. Singleton take the chair now, like a 
good boy, and then his friend, Mr. Hazeltine 
would be seated quite at his ease, instead of 
standing, as it mortified her to see him doing in 
her house. 

“Yes, yes, sit down, Ned!” said Mrs. Crane, 
who was Singleton’s relative. She was a fat, 
laughing little woman, who never had a spark 
of malice, or any sort of ill-nature in her soul; 
and who, therefore, spoke always with a leaping, 
unbridled, albeit harmless tongue. 

“Sit down,” she added, with her round hand 
on the cushion. ‘Sit down, Mr. Hazeltine. I 
have no doubt the chairs took the cars and came 
up here, knowing all the way that they were for 
you two. And this ‘eeiy-a-teety—as I used to 
call it when I was a young girl and read novels— 
came up to accommodate Judith and Miss Morse. 
Didn’t they, Mrs. Humphreys? I will leave it 
to you. Didn’t they hold themselves back when 
you offered them to us? I thought they did at 
the time.” 

Mrs. Humphreys laughed. In a hollow way, 
though. She always laughed with a hollow 
sound, and with a hollow expression on her fea- 
tures. She called Mrs. Crane ‘a lively crea- 
ture,” made remarks to Frank and Singleton— 
stereotyped remarks they were; she presented 
them to all who came—upon the weather, upon 
the forwardness of the spring. And were they 
not both fond of spring? Did they not think 
that it was the seasort of hope; and that autumn, 
on the contrary, was the season of melancholy? 
She had a friend once, a most intimate friend, 
who always connected the seasons with the mind, 
in that way. Her friend’s name was Hazeltine; 
she was the daughter of a clergyman of that name, 
of Acton. Did Mr. Hazeltine know, was she his 
relative? Mrs. Humphreys bowed very low and 
very stiffly when she propounded the question. 





No; she was not Frank’s relative. Or, so he 
believed. Ah? she was rather sorry. She had, 
in a way, made up her mind that they were re- 
lated. Had he never heard of her father? Luther 
Hazeltine, she believed his name was. She was 
not certuin. She believed that that was the way 
her friend used to superscribe her letters. Per- 
haps he had heard of them? 

No. Frank regretted that he could not give 
her another answer; but he had really never 
heard of the Hazeltines of Acton. Again Mrs. 
Humphreys was sorry. Getting over it a little, 
she ‘‘must ask how he liked their village;” and 
whether he didn’t find it dull? 

**Not dull in the least; far from it.” 

Mrs. Humphreys was glad to hear that. - She 
had thought about it a great many times, she 
and her daughter had spoken of it often; they 
spoke of it that very morning, while they were 
at breakfast; they were afraid he would find it 
dull, where people were all so busy, such workers, 
that they had no time to attend to strangers. 

‘Or we here are lazy enough,” she added, 
looking in her daughter’s face, as indeed she 
did somewhere in each of her remarks. ‘My 
daughter and I don’t know hardly what to do 
with ourselves, half of the time, for want of 
seeing more company than we can see here.” 
She smiled; she smiled in fact, all the way along, 
smiled in her manner, that is. She said some- 
thing to Frank and Singleton about leaving them 
in the care of the girls—meaning her daughter 
and Miss Morse, and then went jostling people 
on her way to the back parlor. 





CHAPTER V. 

Let me recollect what was the first thing said 
by Miss Humphreys after her mother left the 
room. She made great stir and ado about it, I 
know, not as if she were just a little lady sitting 
in a corner of the tete-a-tete, who had some good 
things in her soul worth finding, worth speaking 
in a quiet way, but actually as if she were a 
smart revenue cutter, with whose rigging and 
outfit masterly pains had been taken, so that she 
might be fit for that moment, when the frigate 
should move off and leave the whole coast to her. 
So she laid her head back on her shoulders, 
screwed her eyes, crossed her hands in a new 
way, cleared her throat, and said—‘‘what ma 
said of spring, Mr. Hazeltine, makes me think of 
Mrs. Hemans’ ‘Voice of the Spring.’ You have 
read that poem, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“Yes; J read it all the time lately, don’t I, 
Miss Morse? I have a real passion for it!—a 
real passion! Haven’t I, Miss Morse?” 
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**So you say,” with a quiet smile. 

‘Yes, and I have. Which do you like best, 
Mr. Hazeltine, (I know which Mr. Singleton likes 
best; for I have asked him and he told me;) and 
now which do you like best, Mrs. Hemans or 
Elizabeth Barrett?” 

‘¢ Elizabeth Barrett.” 

“Do?” jostled a little, one saw, in her well- 
drilled curvetings. ‘‘I don’t know but I do. 
But Mrs. Hemans writes beautifully, don’t she?” 

“‘ Certainly.” 

*¢ Yes; I admire her.” 

And more she said, a great deal more, of this 
same character, so that Frank was ready to tear 
his hair. 

Hu! could one stand that, two mortal hours— 
for two hours he calculated it would be to Mrs. 
Humphreys’ tea-time. The room made so close 
by the summer heat and the large company, forty 
ears beside Miss Humphreys’ listening for every 


word he would speak, forty eyes, again beside ; 


Miss Humphreys’, watching to see his manner 
of saying it—hu! he would be stone dead there 
in his chair in less than two hours, if that went 
on. Could not Singleton talk, pray? Was he 
suddenly stricken dumb? He wouldtryhim. He 
would say something revivifying to him; some- 
thing that had pepper and spice init. _ 

Ah, but he didn’t; he couldn’t. He could no 
more do it, than if he were a man made of lead, 
with leaden veins, leaden arteries and leaden 
nerves. Hu! 

And what would Miss Humphreys say now? 
She was again setting her head back, again laying 
her hands on her soft embroidery. 

‘*Have you seen any of Clarina Adalembert’s 
writings ?—she writes for Peterson’s National.” 

“Clarina Adalembert’s ?” 

‘Yes. This isn’t her real name. Her real 
name—lI will ted? him, Miss Morse!—her real 
name is Miss Morse, Augusta Morse. And here 
she is!” 

Miss Morse laughed and blushed in rather a 
sensible way, as if she were too sensible to take 





so foolish a name upon herself, and said—* that 
is nothing, Miss Humphreys.” 

“Oh, but you say”—laughing immoderately, 
as if she were about to pen Miss Morse in a 
corner—‘‘ you say my poor lines are something; 
and if mine are something, I am sure your's are 
a great deal—_—” 

This was all Hazeltine heard; for, just then, 
somehow a cool, moist breeze seemed to go over 
him. He felt it as if it were a baptism, even 
before he caught a sound of Amy Hurlbut’s voice, 
or a glimpse of her light figure tripping along 
the hall. At least, so he verily believed; and, if 
half the pychologists say is true, it may be that 
he did. 

“¢‘ Amy—Amy’’—and “‘ Amy has come!” Frank 
heard from a dozen voices. Old voices, middle- 
aged voices and young voices chimed in the girl’s 
welcome, with the same glad cadence. They 
claimed her in both parlors. Some young girls, 
who would not, any way, bear the crowded back 
parlor to which Mrs. Humphreys took them when 
they came, (and, by-the-bye, it so happened that 
she put all the young ladies, save her daughter 
and Miss Morse, into that room, together with 
a few advanced ladies who wore uninteresting 
gowns and caps) had brought their work out and 
taken their seats on the wide stairs. There it 
was pleasant; and there Amy must come as soon 
as she got her work. They had been keeping a 
place for her all the afternoon. And what made 
her so late? what made her so late? She was 
too bad, wasn’t she, Cad? wasn’t she, Hetty? 
wasn’t she, Lou and May and Clarissa? For she 
knew they always wanted her in the first of it. 

Hazeltine heard that; heard Amy’s cheery re- 
plies, her soft laughter; saw the affectionate in- 
terlacing of white fingers, of white arms, the 
quick meeting of rosy lips; and drew himself up 
giving thanks that there was vivacity and feeling 
and natural, spontaneous expression somewhere 
in that great company of God-made beings, if 
Miss Humphreys and her mother had none of 
them. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tae mower swept his whistling scythe 
Where green the meadow lay— 

The honey-cups and cowslips lithe, 
All faded, strew’d his way: 

So ruthless Care, in youth’s despite, 
Mows down Joy’s fairest flowers; 
Nor spares one tender blossom bright, 

To cheer Life’s Wintry hours. 





Yet shrink, oh, shrink not ye to whom 
The bitter part is given 

To mourn e’en in their first pure bloom, 
Your heart-flowers rudely riven: 

For when th’ Archangel’s mighty blast 
Shall winnow chaff and grain, 

The joys which fade on earth so fast 
May charm in Heaven again! 














MISS PENDYKE’S POODLE. 





BY J. T. FROWBRIDGE. 





Ove fine spring morning, Mrs. Wickley looked 
through the jessamine screens that shaded the 
windows of her village and saw Mr. Soloman 
Hatch, of wheel-barrow renown, laboring toward 
the garden gate, with a load of band-boxes, car- 
pet-bags and trunks. 

Mr. Hatch was followed by a very large lady, 
anda very small dog. Suddenly the proprietor of 
the public wheel-barrow stopped, looking around, 
as if he had been spoken to. Thereupon the 
large lady took hold of the small dog, and lifted 
him carefully to the summit of the load of bag- 
gage. Having patted his neck to make him lie 
there, she waved her hand to Sol, who proceeded 
on his way. 

Mrs. Wickley was as enviable, quiet, and good- 
natured as any pretty little wife of twenty-five 
you ever saw; yet she laughed behind the jessa- 
mine, till tears ran down her cheeks, at the ludi- 
crousness of the scene I have described. 

‘‘What an odd woman that must be!” she 
said to herself; for the large lady was queenly 
dressed, and had a majestic gait, which, con- 
sidered in connection with the pile of baggage, 
and the little dog, would have excited a smile 
from the village minister himself. ‘It is lucky 
for Sol’s shoulders that she did not mount his 
vehicle, and ride, instead of the poodle. She is 
going to see some of my neighbors, I suppose. 
Dear me! how terrific! to see such a large woman 
coming to make a visit, with so much baggage! 
I am thankful she is not coming to see us— 
mercy ?” 

The laughter died on Lizzie’s lips. The mirth 
faded from her countenance. She seemed horror- 
struck, 

The truth is, Mr. Soloman Hatch, with his 
wheel-barrow, baggage, little dog and big lady, 
had stopped at Mrs. Wickley’s gate! 

Lizzie sank upon a chair in the greatest con- 
sternation, and called ‘Polly to bring her smelling 
bottle and a fan. 

“Polly!” she said, inhaling the restorative 
essence. 

‘What, mum ?” 

“Do look out of the window, and see who that 
is Sol Hatch has brought here from the rail- 
road!” 

Polly thrust her red arm through the jessa- 








mines, brought her vision to bear upon the 
stranger, and declared that she blessed her soul 
she didn’t know! 

«But I guess,” said she. 

‘*What do you guess?” 

“‘T guess she’s some of Mr. Wickley’s rela- 
tions!” 

Dismayed by the mere supposition, Lizzie sent 
the domestic to admit the visitor. 

While Sol Hatch, having carefully lifted the 
little dog into the large lady’s arms, proceeded 
deliberately to unload his wheel-barrow, she 
walked majestically up the garden path, and 
knocked at the door. The next moment she 
loomed up before Mrs. Wickley, a mountain of 
flesh worthy of such a mountain of baggage. 

“And this is my niece!” she exclaimed, 
smiling benevolently and kissing Lizzie over the 
poodle. 

‘Then you are—are Mr. Wickley’s aunt?” 
faltered Lizzie, trembling. 

‘‘Aunt Lucina, my dear! You have heard 
him talk about his Aunt Lucina, I know! Then 
you are his sweet little wife. Hie! Princie— 
don’t bark, Princie! This is Cousin Wickley.” 

“ Gr—r—r—r—r!” said Princie, in the old 
lady’s arms. 

‘¢Poor Princie! was he frightened ?” said Aunt 
Lucina, smoothing his shaggy neck. ‘ That’s 
a naughty Princie! Come, Princie! kiss his 
cousin.” 

Lizzie, horrified at being denominated the 
poodle’s near relation, put out her hand in- 
stinctively, as the old lady approximated his 
hairy face to-her’s; but Aunt Lucina, having set 
her heart upon seeing a cousinly kiss, followed 
up the undertaking until Princie was pacified, 
and Lizzie reconciled to her fate. After the 
affectionate poodle had licked her nose tenderly, 
he was caressed by his mistress, and placed care- 
fully upon the floor; whereupon he ran savagely 
at Polly, who sprang backward with a scream, 
and fell into the pantry. 

“‘Take him away!” she shrieked. 
me up!” 

At this Lizzie could not help laughing heartily ; 
and her good humor being perfectly restored, she 
was prepared to treat her husband’s relative 
kindly. Accordingly, as soon as Aunt Lucina 
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had made an end of praising Princie for his 
valor, and gently reproving him for his lack of 
gallantry in attacking a helpless female, she was 
conducted by Lizzie herself to an apartment, 
whither Sol Hatch conveyed as much of her 
baggage as she desired. 

Greatly relieved at seeing the dangerous 
poodle shut up with his mistress, the timid 
Polly was herself again, and went to Mr. Wick- 
ley’s store to announce the important arrival, 
calmly as if her life had never been in danger. 

Mr. Wickley proceeded at once to congratulate 
his wife on his aunt’s condescension. 

“It’s a great event!” said he, in a whisper. 
*‘Only think of it! she’s worth her thousands! 
We must treat her like a queen!” 

‘*And her poodle like a king, I suppose!” 
laughed Lizzie. 

‘And I hate dogs, though!” suddenly mut- 
tered Alonzo, thoughtfally—* poodle dogs above 
all! But we’ll have to endure it only a few 
days. We can love her and love her dog for 
any reasonable length of time.” 

“I thought more of your principles than 
this!” murmured Lizzie. 

‘My principles? eh?” 

*¢Yes, Alonzo. I never supposed you would 
play the hypocrite for anybody’s favor——” 

‘¢ Dear Lizzie!” exclaimed Mr. Wickley, color- 
ing, ‘‘ you don’t understand me. Isn’t she my 
aunt?” 

‘And shouldn’t any respectable aunt be 
treated with respect ?” 

‘¢To be sure. But Princie is not my cousin,” 
said Lizzie, laughing, ‘and I don’t know as I 
owe him either respect or love. Seriously, how- 
ever, Alonzo—I know we shan’t like your Aunt 
Lucina, and although I think we ought to treat 
her kindly while she stays with us, I don’t 
think we ought to profess a great deal more 
affection than we feel.” 

‘*No, certainly—but. then—bless you, Lizzie! 
you are too scrupulous! Think of our children, 
for whom a few thousand dollars would come so 
beautifully in play, some of these days! No, 
we must not be hypocrites—but it won’t do to 
neglect the interest of our children, you know!” 

The allusion to her children, whom she dearly 
loved, blinded Lizzie to the lameness of his argu- 
ments, and she began to think a little hypocrisy 
would not be. very wrong, nor very difficult of 
accomplishment, after all. 

Shortly after, Aunt Lucina came out of her 
apartment and embraced her nephew, who kissed 
her tenderly, (much against his taste) and suf- 
fered Princie to lick his nose. 

Now although Lizzie had succeeded in quieting 
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her conscience in respect to the use of a reagon- 
able degree of hypocrisy, she could not help 
feeling shocked at her husband’s extravagant 
expressions of joy on meeting his aunt. Had he 
confined himself to mere kindness toward the 
old lady, it would have been otherwise; but 
when, in his great gladness of heart, he went go 
far as to caress and fondle the poodle, his wife 
lost all patience, and hastily escaped to the 
kitchen, where she labored to convince the timid 
Polly that there was no danger of Princie’s 
eating her, and that brave as he was, a bold 
front would cool his thirst for blood. 

At this juncture, the children—three in num- 
ber, viz: Alonzo, aged two; Lizzie, aged six; and 
Lucina, in her fourth year—came home from 
school. One after the other, they endured the dis- 
agreeable old lady’s caresses, looking very silly, 
and not knowing what to say. The youngest 
girl, less obedient to her father’s wishes, how- 
ever, struggled in the old lady’s arms, and shook 
her bright curls all over her face, so that there 
appeared small chance for kissing. 

‘¢Hold up your head like a little lady!” said 
Mr. Wickley. ‘We named her after you, aunt: 
she is very timid.” 

Miss Pendyke—for that was the old maid’s 
name—seemed highly pleased at this indication 
of tender respect, on the part of her nephew; 
while the latter silently congratulated himself 
on the circumstance, that, having disputed with 
Lizzie about a name for their third child, they 
had compromised the matter by calling her 
Lucina. 

The old lady’s name-sake would not be kissed, 
however; and soon after she further manifested 
her dislike to the new comers, by chastising 
Princie with a broomstick, to the terror of her 
father, and the horror of Miss Pendyke. 

As soon as peace and good feeling were re- 
stored, and the other children had done pen- 
ance for Lucina, by kissing the poodle, Polly 
announced dinner, and there was a funeral 
movement toward the table. Lizzie led little 
Lucina, who was sobbing because the broom- 
stick had been taken away from her; Alonzo 
conducted his aunt, who—horresto referens!— 
carried the poodle! 

Mrs. Wickley exchanged glances with Mr. 
Wickley. Mr. Wickley glanced wickedly at 
Princie, who glanced wickedly at him and said, 

“ Gr—-r—r—r—r !” 

Thereupon Mr. Wickley bit his lips; afterward 
smiled; made a polite flourish to his aunt, and 
inquired in a half jesting tone if she would have 
the arm-chair brought for ber lap dog. 

“You are very kind!” replied Miss Pendyke. 
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«J sometimes hold him in my lap, but as I am 
tired, I think he will have to content himself in 
the chair.” 

Mrs. Wickley was shocked. Mr. Wickley was 
well nigh thrown off his guard. But he sum- 
moned all his patience for the trial, and turned 
away his face—ostensibly to speak to Polly; in 
reality to hide his blushes, and said, 

«Bring the big chair !”’ 

Miss Pendyke sat down with Princie in her 
arms, and held him tenderly until the chair was 
rolled to her elbow, when he was placed comfor- 
tably upon the cushion. 

It is needless to relate, minutely, the history 
of Miss Pendyke, and Princie, her poodle, at Mr. 
Wickley’s house. Lizzie became daily more and 
more weary of the part she had attempted to 
play, and of that assumed by her husband. For 
only one thing did she have cause to feel thank- 
ful. Alonzo, who, after the first few months of 
their married life, had shown himself a somewhat 
fretful mortal, proved to be the most patient of 
men. Miss Pendyke and her poodle could do 
whatever they pleased in his house, and he showed 
no irritability in view of the liberties they took. 
He endured Princie in the parlor, at the table, 
in his lap, with Christian humility. When he 
bit Lucina, and actually brought little stars of 
blood, with his sharp teeth, on her fair arm, he 
was coaxed, and told in tones of mild reproach, 
that he was very naughty. When he tore little 
Lizzie’s new bonnet to pieces, the crime was 
winked at; and Mr. Wickley purchased a new 
bonnet more cheerfully than he was wont to open 
his purse for his family. 

On the other hand, Miss Pendyke was flat- 
tered, caressed, and instituted mistress of the 
house, as Princie was the master; and the two 
lived sumptuously to the great deprivation of 
Mrs. Wickley and the children. 

Days—weeks—months rolled by, and Miss 
Pendyke gave no intimation of bringing her visit 
to a close. Every night Lizzie cried with vexa- 
tion, and remonstrated with her husband, for 
giving up everything to his aunt and her dog. 

“But she can’t continue her visit much lon- 
ger!” he would reply—‘‘and when she is gone 
we shall not be sorry for having done all in our 
power to please her.” 
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And at length—it was in the month of Sep- 
tember—Miss Pendyke declared her intention to 
depart. Alonzo ventured timidly to urge her to 
spend the autumn with them, but all she could 
do was to promise him the pleasure of another 
visit the following summer. 

As yet Aunt Lucina had made no presents to 
the family, except some trifling gifts to the chil- 
dren; and Mr. Wickley expected ‘something 
handsome” on the day of her departure. . He 
had neglected his business for her; he had de- 
prived his children to gratify her dog; he had 
made himself and Lizzie miserable to render her 
happy; and he felt that the least the rich old 
lady could do, would be to volunteer the expense 
of young Alonzo’s future education. 

On the morning of her departure, Mr. Wickley 
appeared much affected. He made all his chil- 
dren kiss her; and compelled Lizzie to assume 
an appearance of affliction. He then accom- 
panied his aunt to the railway station, carrying 
the poodle in his arms, to show his love. Still 
not a word of any gift; no promise of property 
to his children. Alonzo was beginning to de- 
spair; but, on taking final leave of her, the cars, 
his hopes suddenly brightened. 

‘*For all this kindness,” she said, ‘‘I have 
been thinking what return I can make. After 
mature reflection,” she continued, with emotion, 
patting Princie’s neck, ‘‘I have resolved to make 
the greatest sacrifice in my power, to show my 
gratitude.” 

**Oh, I assure you, aunt——” 

‘¢ Yes, I will make it. You have deserved it. 
You have been kind to me, and you have loved 
Princie! Here! he is yours! and may heaven 
bless you!” 

What happened, until Mr. Wickley found him- 
self standing on the platform of the station, with 
the dog in his arms, and the cars in the distance 
{ _he never knew; but having recovered from his 
; stupor, he regarded Princie for a moment with a 
melancholy expression, then carried him tenderly 
home, chopped off his head, buried the dead, and 
related the story to Lizzie—with a dismal laugh 
and an earnest affirmation, that if he was ever 
caught playing the hypocrite again, she might 
name their next child, if she pleased, after Miss 
Pendyke’s poodle. 
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Tae Summer heats have come, and near and far, 
O’er plain and stream hovers the wavy air; 

The leaves etand still, the very birds are hushed, 
And even the wild cat seeks her forest lair. 
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’Tis the year’s manhood, the dividing line, 

’Twixt Spring and strength, and Winter and decay. 
And here it pauses loath, as man at prime, 

But furward, both! God always leads the way. c. a. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 





BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


“Zana, child, will you see io the chrysanthe- 
mums that were trailing across the walk this 
morning, they will be trodden down ?” 

I looked in Turner’s face as he said this, and 
felt a mischievous smile quivering on my lips. 
The dear old fellow grew red as a winter apple, 
then a grave, relishing look followed, and I was 
glad to escape into the garden. 

It was very wrong, I admit, but a curiosity to 
see how Turner would make love overpowered 
all sense of honor. I confess to lingering in sight 
of the windows, cautiously keeping myself out of 
view all the time. Turner and Maria still kept 
their seats by the breakfast-table, his look was 
toward me, but I could discern that one elbow 
was pressed on the table, and he sat sideways, 
looking hard at the opposite wall while speaking. 
But Maria was in full view, and a very pic- 
turesque portrait she made framed in by the 
open window. I watched her face as it changed 
from perplexity to wonder, from wonder to a 
strange sort of bashful joy. Her cheeks grew 
red; her great, black Spanish eyes lighted up 
like those of a deer: yet she seemed ashamed of 
the feelings speaking there, as if they were un- 
becoming to her years. 

All at once she arose, and, coming round the 
table, leaned against the window-frame. This 
movement brought me within hearing, but I 
could not escape without being discovered; so 
after taking one wrong step, I was forced into 
another still more dishonorable. At first Maria 
spoke in her usual broken English, which I can- 
not attempt to give, as its peculiarity lay rather 
in the tone than the words. 

«This is very strange, sudden, to read me your 
heart, Mr. Turner. Why do you speak of this 
thing now after so many years? What has hap- 
pened that you talk to me now of marriage?” 

Turner made some reply that I did not hear. 

“You say it is better for the child—better for 
us all. But why?—why is it needful just now, 
more than a year ago?” 

‘+I will make a good husband to you—at any 
rate do the best I can!” pleaded poor Turner, 
sadly out of piace in his love-making. 








“Perhaps you have fallen in love with me all 
of a sudden,” said my bonne, half bitterly, half 
in a questioning manner, as if she faintly hoped 
he would assent to the idea. 

*‘J—what I fall in love!” cried Turner, and 
his face writhed into a miserable smile; ‘it isn’t 
in me to make a fool of myself at this age. I 
hope you have a better opinion of me than 
that.” 

She answered rapidly, and partly in Spanish. 
There was a good deal of womanly bitterness in 
her voice, but I could only gather a few hasty 
ejaculations. 

“*You joke, Mr. Turner—you mock—you have 
found a way of amusing yourself with the lone 
stranger. I know that you always hated us 
Spaniards, but you never mocked me in this 
way till now.” 

‘‘There it is again,” exclaimed the poor suitor. 
**T guessed how it would all turn out; never did 
know how to manage one of the sex—never shall!. 
Look here, Maria, I’m in earnest—very much in 
earnest; ask Lady Catharine—ask Zana if I’m 
not determined on it.” 

Turner gathered himself up, moved awkwardly 
enough toward Maria, and taking her hand looked 
at it wistfully, as if quite uncertain what to do 
next. 

“TI never kissed a woman’s hand in my life,” 
he said, desperately, ‘but 1’ll kiss yours, on my 
soul I will, if you’ll just marry me without more 
ado.” 

*¢You have been drinking, Mr. Turner—drink- 
ing in the morning, too!” said Maria, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Go away, I will forget all this: but do 
not dare to insult me again!” 

Turner’s troubled glance subdued the fervor 
of her words. She paused, leaned heavily against 
the window, and said more temperately, 

‘*Say, why have you asked this of me?” 

I do not know what Turner would have re- 
plied, for, obeying the impulse of the moment, I 
came forward, and before either of them were 
aware of my approach, stood in the room. 

‘¢Tell her the whole, dear Mr. Turner,” I said, 
going up to Maria with a degree of reverence I 
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had never felt for her before. ‘She ought to 
know it—she must know that you are asking her 
to marry you that Lady Catharine may not turn 
us all adrift on the world; that the people may 
stop pointing at me because I have no father.”’ 

Maria flung her arms around me. 

«‘There—there!” exclaimed Turner, moving 
toward the door, ‘‘you see I’ve done my best, 
Zana, and have got everybody crying. Tell her 
yourself, child: just arrange it between you; call 
for me when all’s ready: what I say I stand to.” 
The old man writhed himself out of the room, 
leaving Maria and I together. 

My good bonne was greatly agitated, and be- 
sought me to explain the scene I had interrupted, 
but I could not well understand it myself. All I 
knew was that this marriage had been demanded 
by Lady Catharine as a condition of our remain- 
ing in the house. I repeated, word for word, 
what I had gathered of the conversation between 
her and Turner, omitting only those expressions 
of reluctance that had escaped my benefactor. 
She listened attentively, but, being almost a child, 
like myself, in English custom, could not com- 
prehend why this necessity had arisen for any 
change in our condition. 

“And do you hate Mr. Turner so much?” I 
said, breaking a fit of thoughtfulness into which 
she had fallen. ‘I thought you liked each other 
till now; don’t, oh, my donne, don’t marry him 
if it troubles you so! You and I can geta living 
somehow without taking him from his place.” 

“Yes—two children—why, Zana, you know 
more of the world than I do. Where could we 
go 7” 

“T don’t know, without Mr. Turner, what we 
should do,” I answered, sadly. 

“Without him, why, Zana—without him we 
should both die!” 

“Both!” I answered, drooping with the mourn- 
ful thought. 

“And he—what would he do without us?” she 
murmured. 

“Oh, how hard it will be for him to live!” I 
rejoined. 

She looked around at all the familiar things in 
the room. It seemed to me that she was taking 
farewell of them in her mind. My heart swelled 
at the thought. 

‘Oh, Maria, my bonne, if you could but like 
Mr. Turner, only a little, just enough to marry 
him, you know!” I exclaimed, amid my tears. 

“Like him, Zana, I have had nothing but him 
and you in the world for years,” she said, weep- 
ing. 

“Then you do like him—you will marry him!” 
T exclaimed, full of joy. 
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She wept more bitterly than before. 

‘Why do you weep, my bonne?” I cried. 

‘“*He does not like me. Mr. Turner hates my 
nation. He would not marry me if he could help 
it,” she said, gazing earnestly in my face, hoping, 
I do believe, for a contradiction. 

My head drooped; I remembered his words 
that morning. For my life I could not have 
uttered the falsehood that might have appeased 
her; for, with all my faults, there was pure truth 
at the bottom of my nature. But her eager look 
was so appealing that it awoke arguments in my 
brain, that were both effective and sincere. 

‘*He does like you very much, I am sure of 
that, Maria,” I said. ‘When did he ever speak 
a harsh word to you, or say anything to offend 
about your country? Not in years and years!” 

‘*No, but the feeling is there. He hates Spain 
and everything in it!” 

**But you are half English now.” 

She smiled. 

“But this marriage. It is Lady Catharine’s 
plan, he is forced to it. No, Zana, let us go; 
beg I would rather than marry him when he 
hates the thought!” 

“It seems to me,” I said, with the dawn of a 
mischievous conviction in my brain—‘‘it seems 
to me that he rather begins to like the idea of it. 
You looked so very nicely this morning, Maria, I 
really believe he wanted to kiss your hand, only 
didn’t know how.” 

She blushed up to her temples. 

‘¢Besides,” said I, pleased with this dawn of 
feeling, “you don’t care about much liking at 
this age.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*When a woman is so old that love is of no 
value, she is too old for marriage or life, Zana.” 

I had no argument to offer here, my soul an- 
swered to the womanliness of her’s. I felt that 
a woman’s heart must be lost in depravity, or 
cease to beat altogether before it can quench the 


‘desire to be loved, inherent in its first pulsations. 


«But he is kind, and so are you—he will love 
you, he must!” I cried, feeling how impossible it 
was for that tough old heart to withstand the 
goodness of her’s. 

Her face lighted up as if my words had been 
a prophecy. 1 took advantage of the expression. 

**You will not let them turn us out of doors?” 
I said, flinging my arms about her. 

She strained me to her bosom and kissed me 
in her old passionate way. I sprang from her 
arms the moment they were loosened, and ran 
off in search of Mr. Turner. 

He was working in the garden, stamping the 
earth around a young laburnam tree, which he 
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had just planted, with a sort of ferocious vehe- 
mence, as if striving to work away some linger- 
ing irritation. 

*“‘Go in and speak with her now!” I said, 
pulling his arm. 

“No, I’ve made a fool of myself once, and that 
is enough for one day!” he answered, shaking 
me off. ‘I didn’t think any woman living could 
have driven me to it—especially one that hates 
me as if avery drop of blood in my veins were 
poison.” 

I saw Maria coming from the house, and ran 
off quite satisfied with the part I had taken. In 
good faith I kept out of sight, among the fruit 
thickets, determined not to break in upon their 
conversation again; but in turning an angle of 
the wall I could not resist the temptation to look 
back. They were standing together. Turner had 
her hand in his, and—I cannot keep from laugh- 
ing at my own astonishment while I record it— 
his lips were pressed down upon the plump little 
hand with a vehemence quite commensurate with 
his assault on the poor laburnam tree. I laughed 
aloud, and, rushing into the wilderness, set up a 
merry song with the birds that haunted it. 

That evening Mr. Turner was absent both from 
our cottage and the Hall. He came back the 
next day with a portentous-looking paper, which 
he and Maria scanned over with great interest. 
When I asked regarding it, they told me, with a 
good deal of smiling awkwardness, that it was a 
marriage license. 

Two or three mornings after this I was sent 
over to the parsonage to spend the day with 
Cora. Maria took more than usual care in dress- 
ing me. I went forth in a white muslin dress 
fluttering with rose colored ribands, quite too 
fairy-like for my usual morning visits to this my 
second home. But Cora was also floating about 
in clouds of white muslin, with glimpses of azure 
here and there about her arms and bosom, as if 
arrayed for some festival. How beautiful she 
was!—angelic, flower-like was the style of her 
loveliness! Those ringlets of glossy gold; the 
violet eyes so full of softness, downcast, and yet 
so brilliant when she smiled; the rounded arms, 
the neck and shoulders, white and satiny as when 
I first saw them by the spring in her infancy; 


. the little foot and hand, slender and rosy: all 


these points of beauty are before me this instant 
vividly asif painted on canvass. There is a reason 
why they should have sunk deep into my heart— 
a cruel reason which the hereafter will disclose. 

Her father was in his clerical robes walking up 
and down the little parlor, gently, as he always 
moved, and with a soft smile on his lips as if 
amusing himself with some odd fancy. 








‘‘Come in, my child,” he said, with a change of 
expression, brought on, I felt, by a more serioug 
current of thought which my appearance sug- 
gested. ‘‘Come in—you will find Cora in her 
room.” \ 

I paused, as was my habit, to kiss his hand in 
passing, but he detained me a moment, pressing 
his lips upon my forehead. ‘God bless you,” 
he said, ‘‘and make you worthy of all that your 
friends are so willing to suffer in your behalf.” 

I knew what he meant, but the remembrance 
of dear old Turner kissing Maria's hand de- 
stroyed all the seriousness of the allusion. My 
heart laughed within me at his idea of sacrifices, 
I was well assured that it would have broken 
both their old hearts had anything separated 
them that very moment. So with a gleeful laugh 
I darted away to Cora’s room. I have told you 
how very lovely she appeared in her pretty dress, 
but it is impossible to describe the graceful un- 
dulatiors of each movement, the bewitching soft- 
ness of her smile! My own olive complexion and 
deep bloom seemed coarse and rude beside her. 

‘¢And so you have come to the wedding,” she 
said, wreathing her arm around my waist, and 
drawing me before the little mirror at which 
she had been dressing. ‘‘Isn’t it a droll affair 
altogether?” 

“They are very kind, very good to me,” [ 
replied, a little hurt by her air of ridicule. 

**And to me!” was her laughing reply; ‘this 
is the very first wedding I shall have seen. 
Isn’t it charming. The people will be here from 
the Hall; the young heir, perhaps.” 

Why did that spasm shoot through my heart 
so suddenly? I was looking upon the reflection 
of Cora’s beauty. It was a lovely vision, but the 
color went from my own cheek as I gazed on 
her’s, and that made the contrast between us 
strange and darker. I remembered that George 
Irving would look on that lovely vision also; and 
the first sharp pang of jealousy known to my life 
tore its way through my bosom. I did not know 
what it was, but sickened under it as the grass 
withers beneath a Upas tree. 

I struggled against myself, conscious that the 
feeling was wrong, though ignorant of its nature, 
but other thoughts mingled with these selfish 
ones. I was astonished and hurt that strangers 
should force themselves upon a ceremony which 
the parties desired to be private. It seemed rude 
and cruel to the last degree. 

But I was called into the parlor. Turner and 
Maria were in sight quietly crossing the fields 
together without the slightest pretention. Maria 
looked nice and matronly in her dress of soft 
grey silk and cap of snowy lace; Turner wore 
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his ordinary suit of black, for he had long since 
flung off livery, and bore his usual business-like 
appearance. It was impossible to find anything 
to condemn in persons so free from affectation 
of any kind. For my part I was proud of my 
benefactors, there was a respectability about 
them that no ridicule could reach. 

We entered the little church, and found it 
already occupied by a large party of strangers 
from the Hall. I saw Turner start and change 
color as he went in, but pressing his thin lips 
together till they were almost lost among his 
wrinkles, he walked firmly on, holding Maria by 
the hand. 

I saw it all, I knew that he was suffering tor- 
tures from those imperinent people, and all for 
my sake. It seemed as if my presence would be 
some support to them; and when Cora would 


have turned into a pew-close to that occupied by ; 


Lady Catharine, I resisted and led her up to the 
altar. 

There on the very spot where Cora’s mother 
had rested in her death sleep, Turner and Maria 
were married. I thought of all this, and it made 
my heart swell with unshed tears; but Cora 
seemed to have forgotten it entirely. She drew 
softly toward one side of the altar, and her 
downcast eyes wandered sideways toward the 
intruders all the time. The two great mysteries 
of life, death and marriage, which we had wit- 
nessed, and were witnessing together by that 
altar stone, were driven from her mind. The 
ceremony was over. Turner and his wife moved 
toward the vestry, passing through the crowd 
with a serious dignity that would make itself 
respected. I would have followed close, but Cora 
held back, keeping on a range with the intruders. 
Lady Catharine was directly before us, leaning 
upon the arm of an old gentleman I had seen in 
the hunt. 

“Ah, Lady Catharine, your benign goodness 
is felt everywhere,” he was saying. ‘It must 
have had an angel’s power in reforming this old 
stoic!” 

‘‘Hush,” said the lady, touching his arm with 
her gloved fingcr, ‘‘his daughter is just behind 
us!” 

‘What, the little Diana!” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, looking over his shoulder. ‘1 would 
give fifty pounds to see her again.” 

“She will hear you!” whispered the lady, im- 
patiently. ‘Come, let us get another sight at 
the bride.” 

“Here is a sight worth fifty of it,” cried the 
old squire, whose admiration was not to be sub- 
dued, ‘as your son will tell you when he can 
once take his eyes off the little sylph. Why, 
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dear lady, you have a new race of fairies and 
goddesses springing up about Clare Hall. Take 
heed that my friend George is not made captive 
by them.” 

I followed the old squire’s look, and saw 
George Irving, with another young man, older 
and taller than himself, with their eyes riveted 
on Cora. 

I remarked with Cora all night. She was full 
of gleeful gossip about the wedding, and more 
than once spoke of the young gentleman’ who 
had looked at her so steadily. She did not say 
so admiringly, but I knew well the glow of vanity 
that led her thoughts that way, and the subject 
caused me unaccountable pain. I listened to her, 
therefore, with impatience, and while her beauty 
seemed more fascinating than ever, its brilliancy 
gave me a pang for the first time. It was a pre- 
cocious and wrong feeling, I confess, but there 
were many passionute sensations in my heart 
even then, which some women live from youth to 
age and never know. 

I was reluctant to go home—to meet Turner 
and Maria after the sacrifice and insult of the 
previous day. It seemed as if they must hate 
me for being the cause of it all. But as the 
morning wore on, I put on my bonnet and pre- 
pared to return home. Cora proposed to go part 
way with me, and though I preferred to be alone, 
she persisted with laughing obstinacy, and fling- 
ing a scarf of blue silk over her head, ran after 
me down the garden. 

I was very willing to loiter on the way, and we 
turned into the fields enjoying the soft autumn 
air, and searching for hazle-nuts along the stone 
fences. 

We came to a thicket where the fruit was 
abundant, and so ripe that we had but to shake 
the golden husks, and the nuts came rattling in 
showers around us. I clambered up the wall, 
and seizing a heavy branch from the thicket, 
showered the nuts into the pretty silk apron 
which Cora held up with both white hands. 

I think in my whole life I never saw anything 
so lovely as she was that moment. The blue 
scarf floated back upon the wind, circling her 
head as you see the drapery around one of 
Guido’s angels; her eyes sparkled with merri- 
ment: and she shook back the curls from her 
face with a laugh, so gleefal and mellow, it 
seemed impossible to fancy the creature had not 
been fed on ripe peaches all her days. ‘Stop, 
stop, you will smother me!” she shouted, gather- 
ing the apron in a heap, and holding up both 
hands to protect her curls from the shower of 
nuts that I was impetuously.beating over her. 

I paused, instantly, ashamed of the impetuous 
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action which had been unconscious as it was vio- 
lent. 

‘Did the nuts hurt you?” I said, bending for- 
ward to address her. 

**No, no; just a little when they struck my 
forehead: nothing more!” she said, still laughing, 
but with the rosy palm of her hand pressed to 
one temple that was slightly flushed. 

That instant I heard the report of a fowling- 
piece close by, and a thrush fell, with a death 
shriek, down to the hazle thicket. It beat its 
wings about among the green leaves an instant, 
and then fell heavily through, lodging at Cora’s 
feet. The laugh died away in a sob; the poor 
thiny grew pale as death, and I saw with a shud- 
der that two great drops of blood had fallen upon 
her neck. 

She dropped the nuts from her apron, and sank 
down to the earth as if she herself had been shot. 
I sprang upright on the wall and looked around, 
excited and angry, for the shot had rattled against 
the very stones upon which I was seated. 


> 





were so thick, and I looked only at the bird: can 
you stand now? The blood is all away, nothing 
but a rosy glow on your neck is left to reproach 
us.” It was Irving’s voice, and I could see dimly 
as through a mist that Cora still clung to him, 
and that he was looking into her eyes. ThenI 
heard another voice calm and caustic as if feel- 
ings like my own lay at the bottom, suppressed 
but-observant. 

‘In all this you overlook the real evil,” it 
said, ‘*don’t you see, Irving, that while this child 
does not require so much care, the other is really 
suffering—nay, wounded.” 

I felt a sharp pain in my arm just above the 
elbow as he spoke, forgotten till then in the more 
bitter pain at my heart; and through the misti- 
ness that still crept over my eyes I saw aslender 
stream of crimson trickling down and dropping 
from my fingers. 

‘¢She is hurt indeed—a shot has gone through 
her arm,” exclaimed Irving, and I felt through 
every nerve that he had put Cora away from his 


“Great heavens! what is this? Are you hurt?” } support almost forcibly, and was close by me, 
cried a voice, and I saw George Irving, with his } Child as I was, the master feeling of my nature 
young companion of the previous day, running } awoke then, and I started from the wall, dizzy 


toward us; while a fine pointer cleared the wall 
in search of the dead bird. 

*¢T do not know, there is blood on Cora’s neck, 
it may be only from the bird,” I answered, leap- 
ing to the ground. ‘Cora, Cora, look up—are 
you hurt?” 

I trembled from head to foot, and strove to lift 
her from the ground, for she made no answer, 





and it seemed to me that she might be dying. } 
Some one cleared the wall with the leap of a} offered support, and though the look with which 


deer and pushed me aside. I saw Cora lifted in 
the arms of a young man, and heard her begin 
to sob with hysterical violence. 

‘She is not hurt; it is not her blood!” he said, 
in a voice so calm, that though full of music, it 
grated on my ear, and with his cambric handker- 
chief he wiped the blood spots from her neck. 
‘She is frightened a little, nothing more.” 

‘“‘Nothing more,” exclaimed Irving, passion- 
ately, ‘“‘why, is not that enough, brigands that 
we are, to terrify the sweet child into this state!” 

I felt myself growing cold from head to foot, 
for Irving had taken the weeping girl from her 
supporter, and held her gently in his own arms. 
She opened her eyes—those beautiful violet eyes 
—and a smile broke through the tears that filled 
them. 

I grew faint, a mist crept around me, and I 
leaned against the wall for support. No one 
seemed to observe it, for I made no noise, and 
they were busy with her. 

“T am glad that it is no worse; the leaves 





and confused, but determined that he should not 
touch me. 

‘It is nothing,” I said, winding my handker- 
chief around the arm, and turning haughtily 
away. ‘‘Ccme, Cora, shall we go?” : 

‘‘Let me rest, Zana, I am so tired and fright- 
ened!” she said, and her beautiful eyes filled 
again. 

Irving’s face flushed crimson as I repulsed his 


he regarded me was regretful, it was proud too. 
When Cora spoke in her sweet pleading way, he 
bent his eyes upon her with a look of relief, but 
turned to me again. 

“It is an accident; you cannot suppose I 
wounded you on purpose,” he said, pleadingly. 
‘‘Why are you so unforgiving?” 

“There is nothing to forgive!” was my cold 
answer. 

‘You are wounded! Is that nothing?” 

‘It is nothing, and if it were, the wound was 
not intended for me.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if pained and 
embarrassed by the manner with which I received 
Lis apologiés; then he tarned toward Cora. 

“I hope my friend is not mistaken—that I 
have not injured you, also.” 

‘*No,” replied Cora, casting her eyes to the 
ground and blushing. “I was terrified: the 
feeling of blood: fear for Zana made me tremble, 
but I am not hurt.” 

‘‘Thank heaven!” ex@aimed young Irving, 
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and gathering up her azure scarf, he dropped 
it lightly over the shining gold of her hair. 
I watched him with burning indignation: his 
gentle interest in Cora, who was all unharmed, 
seemed a mockery to the stinging pain of my 
arm. I forgot how coldly I had received his 
sympathy, and like all impulsive but proud na- 
tures, fancied that he must read my feelings, not 
my actions, and judged him by the fancy. 

“I must go home now, the morning is almost 
gone!” I said to Cora. ‘‘Are you well enough 
to move on?” 

“No, I tremble yet,” she said, sweetly, ‘your 
wound pains me more than it does yourself, 
Zana, it has taken away all my strength.” 

“Then I will go alone,” was my curt rejoin- 
der. ‘*My arm bleeds.” I started suddenly and 
almost ran toward home. 

Directly I heard a light step following me. 





~ Pn 


tentment brooded down like a dove uponit. The 
feeling was too holy and sweet for blushes. It 
seemed to me as if I had partaken of an angel’s 
nature while uttering it. Up to that moment 
had never dwelt upon the thought of love, save 
as @ pleasant household tie. The passion of love 
I did not even then comprehend, notwithstanding 
it beat in every pulse of my warm, Southern 
blood. 

He took my hand, holding it with a firm, gentle 
pressure, and thus we walked on softly and still 
as the summer air moves among the daisies. [ 
can imagine Adam and Eve walking thus in 
Paradise, when the temptation first crept across 
their path. I can imagine them starting at the 
evil thing as we did when Irving’s young tutor 
came suddenly upon us. 

‘Ha! you walk slowly,” he said, in his calm, 
silky way; ‘‘I have seen the little girl to her 


“This is unkind, cruel!” said Irving, plead- ; father’s door and back again.” 


ing, ‘‘let me help you.” 

The pride of my heart was subdued, I relaxed 
the speed with which I had moved, and listened 
with a thrill of grateful pleasure. 

‘*You smile—your color comes back, thanks!’ 
he said, gaily. 

I could not answer. The sweet sensations that 
overwhelmed me were too luxurious for words. 

“You will not speak to me,” said Irving, 
stooping forward to look in my face. My eyes 
met his, I felt the lids drooping over them, and, 
spite of myself, began to tremble with delicious 
joy. Like a cup full of honey my heart over- 
flowed with sighs, but I could neither speak nor 
look him in the face. Did he understand it all? 
Did he readin my face all that was making a 
heaven in my heart? All I knowis that he grew 
silent like myself, and we moved on together 
through the soft atmosphere like two young crea- 
tures ina dream. At length some obstacle arose 
in our parth—I know not how it was, but we 
paused and looked at each other. My eyes did 
not droop then, but were fascinated by the deep, 
earnest tenderness that filled his. I met his gaze 
then, and kept it forever in my soul, the most 
solemn and beautiful memory ever known to it. 

“Zana, do you love me?” 

The question fell upon my ear like a whisper 
of expected music. I had listened for it with 
hushed breath, for with the soft atmosphere of 
love all around me, it came naturally as lightning 
in a summer cloud. I think he repeated the 
question twice before the joy at my heart sprang 
with a deep, delicious breath to my lips. 

“Zana, do you love me?” 

“Teal” 

As the word left my soul a calm, solemn con- 


A 





Irving tightened his grasp on my hand. 

**You can find the way home now,” he said, 
dropping it and turning away with his tutor. 

‘Nay, this is ungallant, Irving,” said that 
person, moving toward me; ‘you forget her 
wounded arm.” 

‘Yes, I had forgotten it,” was the reply, and 
he came back. ‘‘Can you forgive me!” 

I too had forgotten it. ‘‘There is no pain 
left,” was my answer. ‘Go away with him, he 
troubles me.” _ . 

‘And me!” was the murmured reply. They 
went away together, leaving me alone with my 
great happiness. 

It is said that love gives beauty to all material 
things. It may be so with others, but to me 
nature looked faded and insignificant that day. 
I longed for a rainbow in the skies; for a carpet 
of blossoms under my feet; for the breath of 
roses in every gush of air. Nothing but heaven 
could have matched the beautiful joy of my soul. 

For three days my rich contentment lasted, 
during that time I scarcely seemed to have a 
mortal feeling. When fancy could sustain itself 
no longer came the material want of his pre- 
sence. My heart had fed upon its one memo 
over and over again. Now it grew hungry for 
fresh certainties. I began to think of the future, 
to speculate and doubt. Why had he kept away? 
Where was he now? Had I been dreaming— 
only dreaming? 

I did not observe Turner and Maria in their 
new relations. At another time their awkward 
tenderness and shy love-making would have 
amused me, but now I scarcely remarked it, and 
in their new position they forget to notice me. 

Perhaps they would have detected nothing 
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remarkable had they been ever so vigilant, for I 
was self-centred in my own happiness, and joy 
like mine was too deep and dreamy for easy 
detection. 

On the third day, Lady Catharine sent for me 
to come up to the Hall. It seems she was re- 
solved to carry out her plan of giving me a few 
snatches of education, such accomplishments as 
I could pick up, without expense, from her son’s 
tutor, and her own waiting-maid. 

I went, not without a pang of wounded pride, 
but too happy in the hope of seeing him again, 
for thought of much else. Lady Catharine was 
in her dressing-room, and several ladies, whom 
I afterward learned were guests from London, 
had joined her, it seems, curious to see the wild 
wood-nymph who had made a sensation at the 
hunt. 

Lady Catharine half rose from her silken 
lounge as I entered, and pushing an embroidered 
ottoman forward with the foot that had rested 
on it, made a motion for me to sit down, while 
she caressed a little tan colored spaniel that 
nestled beside her on the couch. I sat down, 
with a burning forehead, for it was easy to see 
that she placed me and the dog on an equal 
level, if indeed the animal did not meet with 
higher estimation than the human pet. 

‘‘Isn’t she a spirited, wild little beauty,” she 
said, addressing a young girl some two years 
older than myself, perhaps, who was busy work- 
ing seed pearls into the embroidery of a hand 
screen. 

The young lady looked coldly up, and after 
scanning me from head to foot, dropped her eyes 
again, murmuring something about my being 
older than she had supposed. Lady Catharine 
drew her pale hand down the folds of my hair, 
exclaiming at its thickness and lustre, just as 
she had handled the silky ears of her King 
Charles a moment before. ‘Did you ever see 
anything so long and so raven black,” she said, 
uncoiling a heavy braid from around my fore- 
head, and holding it up at full length. 

‘¢That sort of hair is often seen in persons of 

ixed blood,” answered the young lady, without 
ifting her eyes, ‘‘long, but of a coarser texture; 
I must confess black is not my favorite color.” 

“Oh, flatterer!” exclaimed Lady Catharine, 
putting one hand up to her own pale brown hair, 
and giving a twirl to one of the sparse ringlets. 

A covert smile crept over the young girl’s lips, 
but she made no reply, and Lady Catharine went 
on. 

‘* You must take an interest in this poor child— 
indeed you must, Estelle, I have quite depended 
on it, she will be quick to learn: won’t you, 





eee 
child? Let her look over some of your drawings, 
Estelle, I dare say she never saw anything like 
them in her life!” 

The young lady kept at her work, not seeming 
to relish the idea cf amusing a creature go dis- 
agreeable as she evidently fancied me. Lady 
Catharine arose, for under all her languid affec- 
tation she had an unyielding will, as I had already 
discovered. She spoke to the young girl ina 
subdued voice, but not a syllable escaped me. 

‘*Nay, now, love, you must. It will please 
George more than anything; besides I promised 
as much to her father in order to induce him to 
abandon that horrid way of life. It is quite a 
moral duty to civilize the child, now that the 
parents are married; George looks upon it in 
this light, I assure you.” 

“I would do anything to please him, you 
know,” said the girl, half sullenly, “but he 
never sees my efforts: never cares for them.” 

‘*‘Who should know, dearest, but the mother 
who is his confidant?” was the cajoling reply. 
‘¢How can you doubt what I tell you?” 

“Well,” replied the girl, rising, ‘let the child 
come to my dressing-room!” 

‘“*No, love,” interposed Lady Catharine, re- 
turning to her dog, which began to whine over 
his consciousness of neglect; ‘‘ bring them here, 
I never weary of them myself.” 

The young lady withdrew, and returned with 
a richly embroidered port-folio crowded full of 
drawings. She spread them out upon a table, 
and haughtily motioned me to approach. 

The drawings were evidently copies highly 
finished, but variable as if more than one pencil 
had performed its part there. My quick intuition 
told me this at a glance, and I looked into the 
girl’s face with a feeling of contempt, which pro- 
bably spoke in my features. She probably held 
me in so much contempt that my look was unno- 
ticed, for she continued to-turn over the drawings 
with haughty self-possession, as if quite careless 
of any opinion I might form. 

At last we came to a head sketched with care, 
and evidently an attempt at some likeness. ‘Do 
you know that?” said Estelle, ‘probably you 
have never seen Mr. Irving.” 

“IT have seen Mr. Irving,” was my answer, 
‘¢but this is not in the least like him.” 

‘Perhaps you could draw a better one!” she 
said, casting a sneering smile toward Lady Catha- 
rine, but with rising color, as if she were a good 
deal vexed. 

‘‘Perhaps,” I answered, very quietly. 

“Try,” said the haughty girl, taking a pencil 
and some paper from a pocket of the port-folio. 

I took the pencil, dropped on one knee by the 
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table, and, excited by her sneers into an attempt 
that I should have held almost sacreligious at 
another time, transferred a shadow of the image 
that filled my soul to the paper. I felt the look 
of haughty astonishment with which the young 
patrician bent over me as I worked out the quick 
inspiration. 

“What is she doing?” inquired Lady Catha- 
rine, gathering the dog to her bosom with her 
two pale hands, and gliding toward the table. 
“Why, Estelle, you seem entranced.” : 

Estelle drew proudly back, and pointed toward { 
me with a sneering lift of the upper lip, abso- 
lutely hateful. 

“You have found a prodigy Gace, madam, ; 
nothing less,” she said; ‘‘what a memory the 
creature must have to draw like that with only 
one sight of your son’s face!” ‘ 

Lady Catharine bent over me fondling her | 
dog; but I felt that she breathed unequally, like : 
one conquering an unpleasant surprise. 

«What an impression that one interview must ; 
have made,” persisted the young girl. { 

“T have seen Mr. Irving more than once, or } 13 
twice,” I answered, -without pausing in the rapid | 
touches of my pencil, though my heart beat loud 
and fast as | spoke. ; 

Indeed!” sneered the girl, with a glance at 
Lady Catharine. 

“Indeed!” repeated that lady, in a tone of } 
languid unconcern; ‘‘the child pwinders among 
the trees like a bird, Estelle, you have no idea 
what a wild gipsey it is: we must civilize her 
between us.” 

“Ts Mr. Irving to help? It looks like that,” ; 
answered Estelle, spitefully. 

“Is there anything in which I can be of ser- 
vice?” said a voice that made the heart leap in 
my bosom; but so perfect was my self-control 
that I finished the shadow upon which I was at 
work mechanically, as if every nerve in my system 
were not thrilling like the strings of an instru- 
ment. 

“We were speaking about humanizing this 
strange child a little,” said Lady Catharine; 
“she really has a good deal of originality, as we 
were saying, and Estelle is quite charmed with 
the idea of bringing it out.” 

My soul was full of scornful ridicule. I felt it 
breaking up through my eyes, and curving my 
lip as I looked from Estelle to George Irving. 
His own face caught the spirit, and he met my 
glance with a bright smile of intelligence, that 
others read as well as myself. 

“Did you ever try to teach music to a wood- 
lark, dear mother?” he said, stooping down to 
look at the head I had sketched. 
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My heart stood still, but I would not permit 
myself to blush; on the contrary, there was a 
dry, cold feeling about my lips as if the blood 
were leaving them: but my gaze was fascinated. 
I could not turn it from his face, and when the 
warm crimson rushed up over his brow and 
temples, as the likeness struck him, my breath 
was absolutely stopped. I would have given the 
universe for the power of obliterating my own 
work from the paper and from his brain. There 
was anger, reproach, and a dash of scorn in the 
glance which he turned from the likeness to my 


| face. I trembled from head to foot. The lids 
drooped like lead over the shame that burned in 


my eyes; a feeling that he thought my act in- 
delicate scorched me like a fire. 

‘‘ The likeness does not seem to please you, Mr. 
Irving,” said Estelle, and her face brightened. 
“In my humility I had supposed it better than 
‘my poor attempt.” 

“Oh, it was only a copy then!” he cried, 
laughing, and the cloud left his face; ‘this is 


‘ your first lesson, and my poor features the sub- 


{ Jeot. You honor them too much; pray whose 
selection was it?” 

“I believe my sketch gave rise to the other,” 
answered Estelle, casting down her fine eyes, 


; and certainly mistaking the feelings she had ex- 
{ cited. 


“T am glad of it,” answered Irving, and the 
i glow of his countenance bore proof of his sin- 
cerity. 

*“‘Now,” said Lady Catharine, in her usual 
languid way, which with all its softness had 
authority in it, “let us settle things for the 
morning. We visit Greenhurst, Estelle has never 
been thoroughly over the house; of course you 
go, George.” 

He did not seem embarrassed but thoughtful, 
and, after a moment’s consideration, replied, 
‘¢yes, I will escort you on horseback—who are 
going?” 

The guests were enumerated, most of the 
names I had never heard before. My own was 
not in the list. 

“And Zana!” said Irving, with a slight rise 
of color when his mother paused. ® 

**Oh, Zana, she will find amusement for her- 
self. She has never seen the house yet—besides 
as your tutor remains behind, he can take the 
opportunity to give her a lesson or two.” 

His brow clouded, and his lips were set to- 
gether very resolutely; but his voice was low 
and respectful as he replied, 

‘‘Not so, madam! Unless in your presence, a 
young man but a few years older than myself is 
not a proper person to teach a girl like that!” 
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‘*Dear me, you are really making the thing a 
burden. How can you expect all these formali- 
ties, George, in a case like this—and me with 
nerves worn down to a thread ?” 

‘*T will teach her myself,” was the firm reply, 
though rays of crimson shot across his forehead 
as he spoke. 

**You, George—preposterous!” 

«¢Why preposterous, madam?” 

*¢Your youth!” 

‘Ts my tutor old?” 

*¢Your position—your prospects!” 

He laughed in a gay, light fashion. 

‘*Well, should my Uncle Clare marry again, a 
thing not unlikely, exercise of this kind will be 
a useful experience, for then I shall have little 
but my brains to depend on.” 

‘¢But he will never marry!—who thinks it?” 
cried the mother, impatiently. 

‘«Men of a little more than forty do not often 
consider themselves out of the matrimonial mar- 
ket, mother.” 

“You talk wildly, George. 
marry again—never, never!” 

*¢And if he does not, am I his next heir?—or 
does my hopes of advancement and fortune rest 
on you, lady mother?—you who certainly will 
not own yourself too old for a second marriage!” 

“This is nonsense, George!” 

‘*No, sober truth; my uncle—whom heaven 
preserve, for he is a good man—could aid me 
nothing in his death. You would inherit, not 
your son; the ladies of our line are a privileged 
race.” 

«But are you not my only son and heir?” 

‘True again; and your favorite while I do not 
offend.” 

“That you will never do,” answered the 
mother, with a glance of feeling in her voice. 

‘I hope not, mother,” he said, lifting her 
hand to his lips with an expression of earnest 
affection. ‘But while fate and fortune hang on 
the breath of another, do not talk to me of ex- 
pectations that may be dreams; and rank that 
may find me, when it comes, a broken-hearted 
old man!” 

@ ‘This is strange talk, George, and in this pre- 
sence. Estelle will learn to look upon your pros- 
pects with distrust.” 

“She, with all my friends, will do well to 
think of me only as I am, the dependant of a 
good uncle. Certain of nothing but a firm will, 


Clare will never 


good health, and an honest purpose!” he an- 
swered, glancing not at the haughty patrician, 
but at me. 

‘And that is enough for any man,” I ex- 
claimed, filled with enthusiasm by his proud 








frankness. ‘What inheritance does he require 
but that honest, firm will, which cleaves its own 
way in the world? Oh, how the soul must enjoy 
the blessings which its own strength has had the 
power to win. If I were a man neither gold nor 
rank should detract from my native strength. [ 
would go into the world and wrestle my way 
through, not for the wealth or the power that 
might come of it—but for the strength it would 
give to my own nature—the development—the 
refining process of exertion—the sense of per- 
sonal power. In that must lie all the true relish 
of greatness!” | 

The guests had one by one glided from Lady 
Catharine’s room before her son came in, and no 
one listened to our conversation but her lady- 
ship and the girl Estelle. When I ceased speak- 
ing, Lady Catharine sunk among the cushions of . 
her couch, hugging the dog to her bosom as if 
she feared my rash words would poison the crea- 
ture; while her young friend stood close by with 
‘both arms folded scornfully over her bosom, 
gazing at me from her open eyes as if there had 
been something wicked in my expression. For 
myself, the moment my rash enthusiasm gave 
way, all courage went with it: and before the 
fire had left my eyes they were full of tears. 

“Ig the creature mad, or a sybil?” said Lady 
Catharine, in a voice that went through me like 
a hiss. 

‘*Mother,” said her son, pale as death, but 
with a strange glory of expression in his face— 
‘‘need you ask again whose blood spoke there?” 

He addressed her in a whisper, but she turned 
white, and lifted her finger to check his further 
speech, glancing sideways at Estelle. 

“Strange language this for the daughter of a 
servant!” exclaimed Estelle, her bosom heaving 
with scornful astonishment. 

“T am not the daughter of a servant,” was 
the reply that sprang to my lips, ‘‘the story is a 
falsehood; a proud Turner is my benefactor, my 
more than father: not my father; but if he were, 
why should my words, if right, not spring from 
the lips of Ais child? Are all gifts reserved for 
the patrician? Does not the great oak and the 
valley lily spring from exactly the same soil? 
Thank heaven there is no monopoly in thought!” 

‘*In heavens’ name, who taught you these 
things?” cried Lady Catharine, aghast with my 
boldness. 

‘‘Who teaches the flowers to grow, and the 
fruit to ripen?” I answered, almost weeping, for 
my words sprang from an impulse, subtle and 
evanescent as the perfume of a flower; and like 
all sensitive persons I shrunk from the remem- 
brance of my own mental impetuosity. 
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‘Really, your ladyship, you must excuse me, 
this is getting tiresome,” said Estelle, sweeping 
from the room; ‘‘I fear with all your gooduess 
the child will prove a troublesome pet.” 

Lady Catharine sat among her cushions very 
white, and with a glitter in her pale eyes that I 
had learned to shrink from. ‘Irving,’ she said, 
speaking to him in a low, but firm voice, ‘plead 
with me no more, she must and shall leave the 
estate.” 

*¢ Madan, she is but a child!” 

“A mischievous one, full of peril to us all, 
and, therefore, to be disposed of at once. Out 
of my own small income I will provide for her 
wants, but away from this place—in another 
land, perhaps.” 

I felt myself growing pale, and saw that Irving 
was also greatly agitated. He looked at me re- 
proachfully, and muttered, ‘‘imprudent—impru- 
dent.” I went to a window, and leaning against 
the frame, stood patiently, and still as marble, 
waiting for my sentence. Again my rashness 
had periled all that I loved: the thought froze 
me through and through; I hated myself. Irving 
was talking to his mother: she had forgotten her 
softness, her elegance, everything in indignation 
against me. At last I caught some of his words, 
they were deep and determined, contrasting the 
feeble malice in her’s with a force that made my 
heart swell again. 

*‘No, mother, I will not consent. If our sus- 
picions are true, and I must confess every day 
confirms them in my estimation—the course you 
propose would be impolitic as cruel. You cannot 
keep her existence from Lord Clare; all that we 
guess he will soon learn. He is just, noble— 
think if he would forgive this persecution of—of 
an orphan—for she is that if nothing more!” 

“But am I to be annoyed—braved, talked 
down by a child, and before my own guests?” 
said the mother. ‘‘Who knows the mischief she 
has already done with Estelle?” 

‘*Mother, I beseech you, let that subject drop. 
It is a dream.” 

‘One of the best matches in England, my son: 
& golden dream worth turning to reality.” 

*‘No, mother, in this I must be free.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are not free! That child!” 

They were looking in each others eyes. The 
mother and son reading thoughts there that each 
would gladly have concealed from the other. I 
came forward. 

‘Madam, let me go home, I am not fit for this 
place. Let me return, and I will trouble you no 
more.” 

‘I wish to heaven it were possible for you to 
keep this promise, girl.” 








‘Let me go home; send for me no more; I 
will never willingly cross your path again.” 

‘Nor his?” said the mother, fixing her cold 
eyes on my face, and pointing to her son. 

**Madam, I beseech you, let me go.” 

**But I have promised Turner to educate you.” 

‘*Lady, you cannot. The curate has taken 
great care of me, and in some shape I have edu- 
cated myself.” 

**You are a strange girl.” 

“*T feel strange here. May I go?” 

‘She fell into thought with her eyes on my face 
as if it had been black marble. 

“Yes,” she said, at length, ‘‘ go, but I feel that 
we have not done with each other; I may send 
for you again, we must not lose sight of our 
pet. Now, George, equip at once: we have kept 
our guests waiting!” 

‘‘No, mother, I cannot go to Greenhurst: make 
my excuses!” 

He went out, leaving no time for a rejoinder; 
and Lady Catharine followed. I was alone in the 
room. 

All at once a strange sensation came over 
me. I looked around with a vague feeling of 
dread, things that I had not before noticed were 
strangely familiar. It seemed as if I were ina 
dream, and like one moving in a vision, without 
volition, and without object, I crossed the room 
toward a small antique cabinet that stood in one 
corner. The lids were deeply carved and set 
heavily with jewels. It is a solemn truth, I was 
unconscious of the act, but unclosing the cabinet 
reached forth my hand, and opened a small, 
secret drawer that was locked with a curious 
spring. . 

Among other trinkets, two lockets of gold lay 
within the drawer, one shaped like a shell, and 
paved thickly with pearls: the other plain, and 
without ornament of any kind. I took up the 
shell, and it sprung open in my hand, revealing 
two faces that seemed like something that had 
floated in my dreams years ago. One was that 
of a man in the first proud bloom of youth, with 
a brow full of lofty thought, but fair and of a 
delicate whiteness that we seldom see beyond 
infancy. The lips and the deep blue eyes seemed 
smiling upon me, and with a pang of love, for it 
was half pain, I kissed it. The female face I 
could not look upon. It seemed to me like the 
head of an evil spirit that was to haunt my 
destiny, and yet it had a wonderful fascination, 
terrible to me. 

I laid the shell down, and with a sort of mys- 
terious awe took up the other locket. It opened 
with difficulty, and when I wrenched the spring 
apart, it seemed as if my very soul had received 
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a strain. It was a miniature also. I looked 
upon it, and the claw of some fierce bird seemed 
clutched upon my bosom and throat. It ap- 
peared to me as if I struggled minutes and 
minutes in its gripe, then the pressure gave 
way, and with a burst of tears I cried out, ‘the 
face!—the face!” 

A thin Kand was thrust over my shoulder and 
snatched the locket away. I turned and saw it 
in the grasp of Lady Catharine. With a choaking 
cry my hands were flung upward, and I leaped 
madly striving to snatch it away. | 
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*¢ Would you'steal? Are youa thief?” she cried, 
grasping the locket tight in her pale fingers, and 
holding it on high. 

‘*Would you steal? Are you a thief?” 

The words rang hissing through my ear: a hot 
flush of indignant shame clouded my sight, and 
I saw George Irving, as it were, through waves 
of crimson gauze, looking sternly upon me. 

Then all grew black and still as death. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





MARY. 





BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 





Now the plaintive winds are sighing 
Through the dark trees o’er ‘thy head; 
And a silver lake is lying 
Close beside thy silent bed! 


But thy soul has passed the portal 
Of that pure and happy bourne, 
Where the good are made immortal, 

Never, never more to mourn! 


Now our parents smile upon thee, 
As on spirit wings ye glide 

Through the rosy paths of Eden, 
Or by placid Jordan’s tide! 


And thy baby bird long vanished, 
Folds its pinions into rest 

By the music of the angels 
Lulled—upon thy happy breast! 


Gentle sister, shall we sorrow . 
While such joys as these are thine, 


Where there comes no sad to-morrow, 
For the day has no decline! 


But its sun of glory lingers 

On the ever perfumed flowers, 
Woven by the seraph fingers 

Of the dwellers in those bowers. 


Where angelic harps are sounding, 
Turned to Heavenly music rare; 

Or on waves of glory bounding, 
Radiant forms are gleaming there! 


May we with thee, blessed spirit, 
And the dear departed band 

Of our household—yet inherit 
Life eternal in that land! 


There united—ne’er to sever, 
As we view its scenes of bliss, 
May we in that world forever 
Lose the haunting cares of this! 





Lose the aching woes of this! 





TO MISS KE. A. J. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





Ox! deem it not an idle thing, 
That from a leaf or flower 
A host of memories should rise 

To mark some by-gone hour. 


Thou canst not know how light a thing 
May change thy destiny; 

Or that the perfume of a rose 
Should speak of love to thee. 





A drooping bud, a wither’d leaf 
May cause thy pulse to thrill, 

And thou shalt feel, though years have fled, 
A magic in them still. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
That “trifles light as air” 

Should bring to each true loving heart 
Fond mem’ries everywhere. 




















“NEVER CONTENTED LONG.” 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





“T wisn we had a new carpet,” said Mrs. 
Arnold, somewhat petulantly, to her husband. 

Mr. Arnold looked up from his newspaper, 
glanced at the carpet, and said, “if you really 
think we want one, my dear, you may go and 
buy it to-morrow; but. this seems to me quite 
decent yet.” 

*©Yes! decent, I grant,” said his wife, with 
emphasis. ‘But I am not contented with being 
decent merely. If I can’t be more than decent, 
nice in fact, I don’t want to live at all.” 

*‘Well, well, my love,” replied the husband, 
“suit yourself.” For Mr. Arnold was doing a 
good business, and knew he could afford a little 
extravagance, now and then. 

The carpet was accordingly purchased, and, for 
a while, Mrs. Arnold was contented, or appeared 
to be so. As long as the novelty continued, she 
really was satisfied. But when she had grown 
tired of admiring it, and when the neighbors, 
having all seen it, ceased to expatiate on its 
beauties, she began to be dissatisfied again. It 
was not the carpet of course which now made 
her unhappy: it was the parlor chairs. 

**I do think we have the shabbiest chairs,” 
she said, one evening, ‘‘of anybody I know. I 
declare I’m ashamed to let the light in on the 
room, when anybody calls, lest they should see 
how mean our chairs are.” 

“The chairs appear to me to be good chairs 
enough,” replied Mr. Arnold. ‘Perhaps they 
don’t look quite as well as they did, before we 
bought the new carpet, for its freshness makes 
them seem a little dull by contrast. But for that 
you are to blame, you know, Mary.” 

The wife bit her lip, and made no reply. But, 
on other occasions, she returned to the subject, 
until Mr. Arnold, who hated te be ‘‘bothered,” 
as he called it, surrendered for peace sake. 

The new chairs, like the new carpet, pleased 
Mrs. Arnold for a while. But, in time, they 
ceased, like it, to make her contented; and she 
now began to see, for the first time, that the 
furniture of her best chamber was unworthy of 
her. 

‘¢ James,” she said, ‘‘ your newly married sister 
is coming, on Tuesday week, as you know. But 
the bedstead, dressing-bureau, and wash-stand 
of our spare room are shocking, they are so out 
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of fashion, and so scratched. I wish you would 
new furnish the chamber. It’s disgraceful to put 
a bride into such a place.” 

‘The furniture was thought very fine,” re- 
plied her husband, ‘‘when we purchased it, on 
setting up housekeeping, ten years ago. I am 
sure, Mary, you were quite proud of it.” 

‘‘But we can afford better now,” stoutiy an- 
swered the wife, ‘“‘and what was fashionable 
then, isn’t fashionable now. Your sister will 
think the meanness is mine, for she’! never be- 
lieve its yours, as men generally let their wives 
have their own way in such matters, especially 
if they are doing well, as everybody knows you 
are.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” said Mr. Arnold, a little annoyed, 
‘do as you like. I suppose you'll have it out of 
me some day, and you might as well get it now.” 

‘‘And the old furniture,” added the wife, by 
way of a concluding argument, ‘will answer for 
our chamber, while that which we now use I’ll 
give to the children.” 

It was not long subsequent to this, when one 
of Mrs. Arnold’s female friends, who was mar- 
ried like herself to a successful business man, 
set up a one horse carriage. Instantly Mrs. 
Arnold herself began to wish for a carriage. 
She had been healthy enough before, by the aid 
of an occasional walk, but now she discovered, 
all at once, that both she and the children re- 
quired riding as an exercise. In short, she was 
discontented once more, and she gave her hus- 
band, as usual, no peace, till he gratified this 
new desire. Not that she stormed, or even had 
the sullens; but she looked discontented, sighed, 
and often regretted the want of a carriage; and 
80, finally, Mr. Arnold began to believe that her 
health would eventually suffer, if it had not 
already. 

The carriage kept her contented for an un- 
usually long time. But when she had called on 
all her acquaintance in it; taken all her relatives 
and friends by turns out in it; persuaded Mr. 
Arnold into letting the man who drove wear a 
sort of livery; and had a new harness bought, 
and then a lighter carriage for herself and her 
husband to use exclusively, she began to be 
discontented again. The truth was one of her 
set had just moved into a finer house, and Mrs. 
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Arnold wanted immediately a new and larger 


house also. 


She has just succeeded in obtaining this fresh 
desire. But how long it will satisfy her we 
cannot say; certainly not until this time next 
year; for, before that, its novelty will be worn 


off; and when once a thing ceases to be new, 


Mrs. Arnold ceases to be contented with it. 


In truth she will never, let her get what she 
may, remain contented long. Who does not 


know a Mrs. Arnold? 





LINES TO KATE. 





BY BICHARD COE. 


Kary darling! Katy dear! 
Listen to my words sincere; 

As the blossom loves the gem, 
Trembling on its fragile stem; 

As the birdling loves the shade, 
By the spreading branches made; 
As the mother loves her child, 
Meekly pure and sweetly mild; 
Love I thee, my Katy dear, 

With a love intense, severe! 


Gazing up into thine eyes, 

I am looking on the skies; 

For they have as sweet a hue 
As the Heavens’ quite blue; 
Naught in beauty will compare 
With the color of thine hair; 
Not the raven’s glossy wing 

Is so beautiful a thing; 

Not the dusky shades of night 
Fill me with so pure delight! 


Katy darling! Katy dear! 
Listen to my words sincere; 
Never lover wooed a maid, 
Underneath the aspen shade, 
With a warmer, fonder kiss, 








Or a soul so full of bliss; 

Never truer heart than mine 
Bowed the knee to beauty’s shrine; 
Words are feeble to express 

What I feel of tenderness! 


Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Lov’st thou me with love sincere? 
Doth that little heart of thine 
Beat responsive unto mine? 

Doth my warm, impassioned kiss 
Waken in thy soul such bliss 

As the angels only know 

Where the good of earth shall go! 
Katy darling! Katy dear! 

Is thy love as mine sincere? 


Now the little maiden’s eyes 
Fill with tears of glad surprise; 
Now she gazes on my face, 

Full of modesty and grace; 
Then she whispers in mine éar, 
“Thou to me art truly dear!” 
Then to word of doubt of mine, 
“T am thine and only thine; 
Living is such sweet unrest, 
Doubly dying we were blest!” 





THE WELCOME MESSENGER. 
INSCRIBED TO PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 





BY H. ELLEN WILLFORD. 


WeEtcome, welcome thou to us 
In this home of ours; 

With thy many tones of love, 
And thy bright-eyed flowers. 

Oh! we love to greet thee here, 

Harbinger, forever dear! 


Thy monthly coming is to us 
A source of happy feeling, 
All thy tales of hope and love 
Unto us revealing; 
And thy lines of music sweet— 
Oh! we kindly, kindly greet. 








We have ever met thee kindly; 
Now to love thee we are grown: 
If one month thou fail to reach us, 
We are grieved and feel alone, 
For our hearts are ’twin’d around thee 
As the vine doth clasp the tree. 


Then, oh, come each month, we pray, 
For without thou’rt here 

We should grieve and sadly sigh 
With no voice to cheer: 

Welcome to our home and hearth, 

Messenger of priceless worth! 





en 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 
INFANT’S SHOE. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 








a little coarse crochet silk, or Russian braid, ;The seam up the front is covered by rows of 
and a small quantity of beads, of various colors, } beads of various bright, strongly-contrasting 
the size usually called seed-beads, and a size :colors. They are laid on in the pattern in the 
larger. - Also two short white bugles, or large ; following order:—The seam is covered by two 
beads, and a few gold ones. rows of blue, these are surrounded by clear white, 
We have great pleasure in presenting our { then a round of garnet, the next bright green, 
friends with this elegant little novelty, which is : the outer row chalk white. The upper part of 
infinitely better adapted for an infant’s first shoe ; the leather, to the depth of an inch, falls over 
than any woollen fabric can be. Several medical {round the ancle, giving it additional warmth. 
men have assured us, it is quite invaluable for } It is trimmed with blue beads, larger than those 
keeping the feet warm, and being, at the same ‘on the front. The edges are not hemmed, as the 
time, so soft and plastic. We may add that it ; turning over of the leather would make them 
is also extremely pretty, and washes and wears { clumsy; and the seams are made perfectly flat. 
well. : The strings round the ancle are of braid, or of 
The shoe is cut, in one piece, out of good silk twisted into a cord, and finished with small 
chamois leather. It is in the form of a boot, { tassels. 
being about three inches deep. It is sewed up A shoe of about three inches and a half long 
the front to the instep, and the toe gathered in; } will be found quite sufficiently large for the first 
the back of the heel is also sewed up. . A bugle } size. Itshould be worn with a fine open-worked 
is placed at the toe, over the close of the gathers, * sock. 


MareriAts.—A small piece of chamois leather, with a few gold beads, forming a star round it. 
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SHE FLED WITH THE FLOWERS. 





BY ARAZEL ADAIR, 





Sue fled from earth with autumn’s flowers, When standing round her open grave, 
The loved, the beautiful, the trae: The Wintry rain in gusts was driven. 

Afar in Heav’n’s celestial bowers, Thank God, we said, though winds may rave, 
She blooms a flower of deathless hue. They cannot reach her up in Heaven! 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 


Tue Mission or Woman.—We have always been, ' 
as our readers know, foremost in advocating the 
rights of woman. Not that we have lent our coun- ? 
tenance to vain and false systems of so-called re- 
form. We belong to those who “prove all things, 
and hold fast to that which is true,” not to those 
who believe whatever is new must be progress, from 
the mere fact of its novelty. All the greatest writers 
of the age are ranging themselves, or have already 
ranged themselves, on our side, in their opinion of 
what is woman’s mission. An eminent New Eng- 
land divine, the last man to be charged with a 
sleepy conservatism, we mean the Rev. Theodore 
Parker, has expressed himself, in a late lecture, in 
the following terms respecting this great question: 


“Hitherto, with woman, circumstances have hin- 
dered the development of intellectual power, in all 
its forms. She has not knowledgo, has not ideas or 
practical skill to equal the force of man. But cir- 
cumstances have favored the development of pure 
and lofty emotion in advance of man; she has moral 
feeling, affectional feeling, religious feeling, far in 
advance of man; her moral, affectional and religious 
intuitions are deeper and more trustworthy than his. 
Here she is eminent, as he is in knowledge, in ideas, 
in administrative skill. 

“T think man will always lead in affairs of intel- 
lect—of reason, imagination, understanding—he has 
the bigger brain; but that woman will always lead 
in affairs of emotion—moral, affectional, religious— 
she has the better heart, the truer intuition of the 
rigaot, the lovely, the holy. The literature of women 
in this century is juster, more philanthropic, more 
religious than that of men. 

“Well, we want the excellence of man and woman 
both united; intellectual power, knowledge, great 
ideas—in literature, philosophy, theology, ethics— 
and practical skill; but we want something better— 
the moral, affectional, religious intuition, to put jus- } 
tice into ethics, love into theology, piety into science } 
and letters. Everywhere, in the family, the com-} 
munity, the church, and the state, we want the} 
masculine and feminine element co-operating and } 
conjoined. Woman is to correct man’s taste, mend } 
his morals, excite his affections, inspire his religious } 
faculties. Man is to quicken her intellect, to help; 
her will, translate her sentiments to ideas, and enact ; 
them into righteous laws. Man’s moral action, at 
best, is only a sort of general human. providence, 
aiming at the welfare of a part, and satisfied with 
achieving the ‘greatest good of the greatest number.’ 
Woman’s moral action is more like a special human 
providence, acting without general rules, but caring 
for each particular case. We need both of these, 
the general and the special, to make a total human 
providence.” 








In these noble and elevated sentiments we can 
most cordially concur. Between true manhood and 
true womanhood; between that man and that woman ° 
who are worthy of each other, and of the married } 
state:—there can never arise difference as to what} 





is the right, or duty of either. Each works in a 
different sphere, yet both work harmoniously as one. 
Nor does the cultivation of a woman’s intellect render 
her, as the old prejudice held, less fitted to be wife 


; and mother; but, on the contrary, more competent 


for those dear and holy duties, if the moral facul- 
ties, are, as they should be, cultivated in proportion. 





Patcnina, A Fing Art.—To patch—how vulgar 
is the term! Yet it is an operation requiring far 
more skill than does the making a new garment, 
and, when well executed, may save the purchase of 
many a costly one; the most expensive robe may, by 
accident, be torn, or spotted the first day of its wear: 
the piece inserted in ljeu of the damaged one is a 
patch. If a figured material, the pattern has to be 
exactly matched; in all cases, the insertion must be 
made without pucker, and the kind of seam to be 
such as, though strong, will be least apparent; the 
corners must be turned with neatness. Is not this 
an art which requires teaching? So of darning, 
much instruction is necessary as to the number of 
threads to be left by the needle according to the 
kind of fabric; then there is the kind of thread or 
yarn most suitable, which requires experience to 
determine. Where the article is coarse, the chief 
attention is directed to expedition; but a costly 
article of embroidery on muslin can only be well 
darned with ravellings of a similar muslin; such 
particulars do not come to the girl by inspiration; 
they must be taught, or left to be acquired by dearly 
bought experience. The third mode of repair is 
well understood and practised by European ladies 
though rarely in this country. The stocking stitch 
is neither more difficult nor tedious than the darn, 
yet how many pairs of stockings are lost for want 
of knowing it when a hole happens to be above the 
shoe? Practice in lace stitches is still more desira- 
ble, particularly for repairing lace of the more costly 
descriptions. The deficiency of a single loop, when 
lace is sent to be washed, often becomes a large hole 
during the operation, and thus the beauty of the 
lace is destroyed. Indeed, lace, when duly mended, 
on the appearance of even the smallest crack, may, 
with little trouble, be made to last twice or thrice 
the usual term of its duration. So the shawl-stitch 
is not sufficiently taught, though, by employing it 
with ravellings from the shawl itself, the most costly 
cashmere can be repaired without a possibility of 
discovering the inserted part. It must further be 
observed, that without a practical knowledge of 
needlework, no young lady can judge whether her 
servant has or has not done a reasonable quantity 
of it in a given time; and if this be true as to the 
plain seam, it is still more essential in regard to 
mending of all kinds, 
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“Ong HunpRED AND Two.”—We give, on our 
cover, an engraving of No. 102 Chesnut street, 
where T. B. Peterson, the great book-publisher, has 
his new store, and where we have our Magazine 
office, as formerly we had it at No. 98, with the 
same gentleman. The store is one of the “wonders 
of America,” in many respects; and we invite stran- 
gers, visiting Philadelphia, to call and see it. From 
a description, in Scott’s Weekly, we copy the fol- 
lowing account of its size and arrangements. 


“Having seen the handsomest and most spacious 
book stores in the United States, we are able to pro- 
nounce this confidently to be the largest and most 
elegant of all. It is built of Connecticut sand stone, 
in a richly ornamented style, from designs furnished 
by N. Le Brun, Esq. The whole front of the lower 
story, except that taken up by the doorway, is occu- 
pied by two large plate glass windows, a single plate 
to each window, costing together over two thousand 
dollars. On entering and looking up, you find above 
you a ceiling sixteen feet high, while, on gazing 
before, you perceive a vista of one hundred and 
forty-seven feet. The counters extend back for 
eighty feet, and, being dvable, afford counter room 
of one hundred and sixty feet. This part is devoted 
to the retail business, and as it is the most spacious 
in the country, furnishes also, perhaps, the best and 
largest ussortment of books. 

“Behind the retail store, at about ninety feet 
from the entrance, is the counting-room, twenty feet 
square, railed neatly off, and surmounted by a dome 
of stained glass. In the rear of this is the whole- 
sale and packing department, extending a further 
distance of about forty feet. The cellar, of the entire 
depth of the store, is filled with printed copies of Mr. 
Peterson’s various publications, of which he gene- 
rally keeps on hand an edition of a thousand each, 
making a stock of over two hundred thousand 
volumes. The “ Ladies’ National Magazine,” pub- 
lished by Charles J. Peterson, has its office in the 
same store, sending out monthly its tens of thou- 
sands of copies of that elegant ladies’ periodical. 
The place, in fact, is the head-quarters of Philadel- 
phia literature.” 





2 
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Care or THE Eres.—So many women complain 
of weak eyes, that we have thought it wise to give } 
some direetions as to reading and writing, by which 
the sight may be preserved uninjured. Observe 
then, that the light should never be allowed to fall } 
full on the paper, or on the eyes of the reader or 
writer, but to the left side; for then the eyes are not 
annoyed with the shadow of the pen, as will be the 
case, when the light comes from the right side. 
That writing tries the eyes more than reading is a 
popular error; and, in writing, bluish paper is better 
for the eyes than pure white. When the eyes feel 
fatigued, bathing them in cold water will both 
strengthen and relieve them. In reading, great re- 
lief will be found, if the eyes are turned from the 
book to some soft and harmonious colors. Brilliant 
colors, therefore, in paper or paint, should not be 
chosen for a library or sitting-room, where either 
reading, writing, or sewing is going on. For sewing, 
that peculiarly feminine employment, is quite as 
trying to the eyes as study; and fine sewing at 
night is really very injurious, and should always be ’ 





avoided if possible. Generally the eyes should be 
used; in all these occupations, as much as can be in 
the morning. Ground glass shades, at night, are 
bad, as they deaden the light too much; the common 
paper shade, which concentrates the light down- 
ward, is better. 
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The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue in the 
Court of Louis XIV. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. George Potts, D. D. 1 vol Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln—This is a translation, from the twelfth Paris 
edition, of Bungener’s popular work on the pulpit 
eloquence of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
period which produced a Bossuet, a Bourdaloue, and 
other preachers nearly as eloquent, could not but 
afford a fine theme for any writer. M. Bungener has, 
if possible, increased the interest of his subject, by 
the skilful manner in which he has handled it: few 
authors, indeed, possess his graphic power of deli- 
neating character; for his orators seem actually to 
live, move and speak before us. The narrative style, 
in which the book is written, gives it the interest of 
a novel; while the remarks on pulpit eloquence are 
of the very highest value. The interview between 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Claude, in the apartment 
of the former; the scene where Bousset confronts 
Louis XIV.; the bishop’s visit to Madame de 
Montespan at the request of the king; and the 
final grouping of all the characters, in the chapel 
at Versailles, where Bourdaloue openly assails the 
monarch’s sins, are finely conceived, and power- 
fully pourtrayed. The discourse of Claude on the 
Bible, and on what constitutes true pulpit oratory, 
is an elaborate and masterly piece of criticism. It 
would be of advantage to clergymen, we think, to 
study the various views on this subject, put into the 
mouths of the principal speakers. The introduction 
to the work, written by the Rev. Dr. Potts, is an 
appreciative bit of composition, and forms a fit pre- 
lude to the volume. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and What Came of 
It. By the author of “Frank Farleigh.” 1 voi. 
New York: H. Long & Brothers.—The author of 
this sparkling fiction always writes racily. One is 
sure of a good laugh, at least, when one has a new 
novel to read by this author. We commend the 
present tale as especially good, though we cannot, 
to be frank, praise the style in which it is published. 
For ourselves, we would rather pay a higher price, 
and have a book well printed, than endanger our 
‘eye-sight with yellow paper and bad type. 


Discoveries in the Ruins of Ninevah and Babylon. 
By Austin H. Layard. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—In our last number, we spoke, in ad- 
vance, of this edition of Layard’s new work. It is 
only left to us now to record its publication, and to 
advise all persons, who desire a copy, to be particular 
in ordering this edition, alike cheap and superb. 
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Clouds and Sunshine. By the author of “ Musings 
of an Invalid.” 
We have frequently spoken of this author’s former 
“works, and always in terms of high and deserved 
praise. The present volume is not less pleasant 
reading than its predecessors; it is full of noble sen- 
timents, a generous love for the human race, elo- 
quence, truth and religious feeling. Its faults, in 
common with all the other books of this author, are 


want of finish in style, and want of condensation of } 


thought. In many points, this writer reminds us of 
the author of “Friends in Council.” The volume is 
published in excellent style. 


“To Daimonion.” Or The Spiritual Medium: ite 
nature illustrated by the history of its uniform myste- 
rious manifestation when unduly excited. By Traverse 
Oldfield. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—We 
recommend all persons, who are interested in what 
are called the “Spiritual Rappings,” to procure, and 
carefully peruse, this book. The plain good sense of 
the writer is not less remarkable than his scholastic 
and Biblical learning; and his style, at once easy and 
popular, renders his book one that few will lay down 
till they have finished its perusal. We look to these 
familiar letters to do substantial service to the cause 
of scientific and religious truth. 


Marmaduke Wyvil. By W. H. Herbert. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—We hail, 
with pleasure, the republication of this stirring novel, 
in a form worthy'of it. Originally issued in a most 
slovenly manner, it yet passed through thirteen edi- 
tions; and the demand for it, we learn, continues to 
this day. We regard it as one of the best, if not the 
very best of Mr. Herbert’s fictions. The events are 
laid in the time of the Great Rebellion, the first 
chapter opening immediately after the fatal battle 
of Worcester. The volume is published in the neat 
style characteristic of all Redfield’s books. 


Chambers’ Repository of Instructive and Amusing 
Papers. With Illustrations. Vol. II. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln—For an agreeable popular miscellany, 
we know not where to find the equal of this serial, 
whose general scope we described, at large, in our 
notice of the first volume. The present number 
contains several very instructive articles, among 
them “The Struggle in the Caucasus,” and “ Arnold 
and Andre,” besides one of the best stories, “Grace 
Aytoun,” we have read for a long time. Each 
volume of this serial, it should be remembered, is 
distinct im itself. 

Cyrilla, By the author of “ The Initials.” 1 vol. 
New York: Appleton & Co.—Those who have read 
that capital novel, “The Initials,” will be eager to 
peruse this new fiction by the same author. They 
will be disappointed. It ends tragically, and un- 
necessarily so: it is thorough German nonsense; in 
fine, the book is full of improbabilities. The pub- 
lishers have, moreover, issued it in anything but a 
creditable style; for typographical, and other more 
serious, mistakes, constantly disfigure its pages. 


1 vol. New York: J. S. Taylor.— } 
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History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Bro- 


| thers.—The closing volume of this brilliant work 
: is now before us. Though, perhaps, not to be im- 


plicitly followed, no one can form a true idea of 
France, subsequent to the Restoration, and up to the 
death of Louis the Eighteenth, without carefully 
perusing this history. The work, like most of La- 
martine’s, is as fascinating as a romance. The 
volumes are issued in a form to match the History 
of the Girondists by the same author. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People. By S. Prout 
Newcombe. With Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This is intended for the 
entertainment and home education of young people. 
It is written in the form of conversations between a 
parent and children, and contains useful informa- 
tion, scientific, social, moral, political, indeed of all 
kinds, imparted in a pleasant style, and illustrated, 
when necessary, with appropriate engravings. Every 

’ intelligent household, in which there are young folk, 
should have a copy of this volume. 

The Captive in Patagonia; or, Life Among the 
Giants, A Personal Narrative. By Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bourne. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—There 
are parts of this volume positively Crusoe-ish. The 
author was prisoner, for a considerable time, among 
a race of whom little heretofore was known, so that 
his pages are always fresh, and often profoundly in- 
teresting. No person will regret having purchased 
this fascinating book. The publishers have issued 
the volume quite neatly, embellishing it with several 
graphic illustrations. 

Father Brighthopes ; or, An Old, Clergyman’s Vaca- 
tion. By Paul Creyton. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. Philada: H. C. Baird.—Paul Crey- 
ton, better known to our readers, under his real 
name, as J. T. Trowbridge, invariably writes well, 
whatever his subject. The present volume, intended 
for youth, is an admirable work, and we cordially 


commend it to our eighty thousand readers. The 
story is alike instructive and absorbing. 
Marco Paul in Boston. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol. 


New York: Harper & Brothers.—This,is a capital 
addition to Abbott’s popular series, describing the 
adventures of his little hero, while travelling in 
search of knowledge, and in Boston. It is issued in 
the elegant style for which this juvenile series has 
become distinguished. 

Bleak House. No. XV. By Charles Dickens. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—We have here the 
fifteenth number of “Bleak House,” and one of 
the very best in the series. The death of poor Joe, 
and the scene in the Roman chamber, will rank 
among the highest efforts of this popular author. 


Flirtations in America. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 


Peterson.—This is a spirited novel of real life, just 
the book for a dull day, a railroad car, or a summer 
afternoon. It is published in cheap style, yet neatly, 
and with large, clear type. 
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Memoralia; or, Phials of Amber Full of the Teare 
of Love. A Gift for the Beautiful. By T. H. Chivers, 
M.D. 1vol. Philada: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.— 
Dr. Chivers is a familiar name with the steadfast 
patrons of this Magazine, he having been an occa- 
sional, and always welcome, contributor, for many 
years. The present volume is a collection of some 
of his best pieces. We hope that no person will 
allow its quaint, and somewhat affected, title, to pre- 
judice them against the book, which they will find 
full of true poetry, sometimes indeed over-strained in 
sentiment, but gerierally very beautiful. The verse 
of Dr. Chivers is always melodious; his ear for rythm, 
indeed, is exquisite. A deep sense of the religious 
pervades all his poems. His idea of the poet’s mis- 
sion, and consequently of his duty, is lofty and grand. 
We regret to see so many gems, as this volume really 
contains, set in the coarse style which the publishers 
have given them: for in paper and binding this 
book is no credit, but a positive disgrace, to any re- 
spectable Philadelphia firm. 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
With An Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical 
and Theological Opinions. Edited by Professor 
Shedd, Vol. V. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This valuable publication draws toward a close. Of 
the seven volumes, in which the works of Coleridge 
were announced to be issued entire, five have now 
been printed. The present volume is devoted to the 
literary remains of the great poet and philosopher, 
as collected and edited by his son, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. The whole work is indispensable to a 
judiciously selected library. Fragmentary as these 
intellectual remains of “the old man eloquent” are, 
they yet contain reaches of thought, and passages 
of surpassing eloquence, such as repay, a thousand 
fold, for the careful reading required to dig them 
out of the rough strata, so to speak. The volumes 
are published in fine library style, in embossed 
muslin, and with red edges. 


Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Thomas 
Laurie, Surviving Associate in that Mission. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—We regret that we are 
unable, the present month, to give this work the 
extended notice it deserves. Every American Chris- 
tian, without regard to denominational differences, 
is interested in the Nestorians: and every reader, 
who has perused Layard’s travels, is almost equally 
concerned for them. In this volume is to be found 
the completest account of that singular people, which 
has, perhaps, ever been published, as well as a full 
narrative of the almost incalculable, and always 
heroic, services of Dr. Grant in their behalf. The 
book is handsomely printed, and profusely illustrated 
with maps and engravings, besides a life-like portrait 
on steel of Dr. Grant. 


Father Clement. By Grace Kennedy. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new and neat edition 
of one of the best fictions of Miss Kennedy, better 
known as the author of Dunallan. 








Memorials of the English Martyre. By Rev. C. B. 
Taylor. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A deeply interesting volume, intended to set forth 
the memory of the Protestant martyrs, containing 
many new facts, and written in an eloquent and 
impressive manner. Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, Cran- 
mer, and even Wycliffe, live and move again, as it 
were, in these pages. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Spruce Beer.—Twelve gallons of water, four quarts 
of molasses, a quarter of a pound of bruised ginger, 
two ounces of allspice, three ounces of hops, four 
ounces of essence of spruce, and half a pint of good 
yeast. Boil the hops, ginger, and allspice together 
for half an hour; take the mixture from the fire and 
stir in the molasses and spruce; strain into a cask 
and stir in the yeast; when the fermentation has 
ceased, the cask must be bunged up; it will be fit 
for use in three or four days, putting it in stone 
bottles and tieing it down. It may be made without 
the hops, ginger, or allspice, and by merely mixing 
the other ingredients first in a small quantity of 
lukewarm water, and then adding as much cold as 
will fill the cask. 

A Mustard Foot Bath is an excellent remedy for 
a cold. Fill the foot-bath with water, sufficiently 
warm to be agreeable, but not more so, for it is a 
great mistake to take a hot foot-bath; the blood, 
instead of being drawn from the upper portions of 
the body and head, is rather driven toward the latter. 
Stir in four ounces of mustard, and keep the feet and 
legs in the bath for half an hour, adding warm water 
from time to time, so as to keep up the first tem- 
perature; then go to bed. 

Rice Cake.—Half a pound each of pounded sugar, 
rice flour, and best flour; seven eggs and whites, to 
be well beaten apart: the rind of a lemon grated, 
and quarter of a pound of butter; beat all well for 
three-quarters of an hour; butter a pan, and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. 

To Pot Butter.—Two parts of common salt, one 
part of loaf sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat 
them well together. To sixteen ounces of butter, 
thoroughly cleansed from the milk, put one ounce 
of this composition, work it well, and pot when be- 
come firm and cold. 

Cure for Corns.—Place the feet for half an hour 
two or three nights successively in a pretty strong 
solution of common soda. The alkali dissolves the 
hardened skin, and the corn falls out spontaneously. 

Crickets may be entrapped like wasps, by placing 
sweetened beer in small bottles in their haunts. 
Scotch snuff is also said to drive them away when 
sprinkled where they frequent. 

Rice Water is an excellent drink in fevers, coughs, 
&c. Boil two ounces of rice in one quart of water 
until it is reduced to one pint; strain, sweeten, and 
flavor with lemon-peel. 
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To Stew Cabbage.—Choose a large savoy, and boil 
it in milk and water until half done; then let it be- 
come dry. Cut it; season with pepper and salt, and 
stew it with butter and cream. Onions may be added, 
if liked. : 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1.—WaAtkinG Dress ror THE SzA Sipe of a 
narrow plaided barege, with the skirt a disposition, 
having broad satin stripes running around it. Cor- 
sage low, with a fichu waistcoat of jaconet, plo’ ied 


up the front, and trimmed with English embroiuery.- 


Mull under-sleeves, fastened at the wrist by a band. 
Bonnet of white chip, having the crown covered with 
a bias of taffeta silk. 

Fie. u.—A Diver Dress oF stRIPED ORGANDY, 
with an en tablier trimming of lace and puffings of 
silk. Corsage nearly high, open in front, the trim- 
ming to correspond with that of the skirt. Sleeves 
bias, tight to the elbow, with two deep lace ruffles. 
Small cap of lace and flowers. 

GeneRAL Remarxs.—The newest bareges are re- 
markable for the elegance and diversity of design 
and beauty of color. Flounces, half gauze and half 


- barege, woven in the loom, are amongst the most 


striking novelties. We have seen a dress, just im- 
ported from Paris; the robe itself was of a bright 
rose color barege, and it had four flounces, each 
consisting of a stripe of rose color, a stripe of black 
lace, and a stripe of black gauze. We also see a 
good many dinner and evening dresses with three 
and five flounces, trimmed with passementerie in- 
sertions and tulle; a great many buws of ribbons, 
scattered here and there, in the shape either of but- 
terflies or bees. 

Corsages are made in every style. Some are 
low, and others are gathered and high; others plain 
and open; then with revers, in the bertha style; the 
variety isogreat, but they are all much ornamented. 
One of the most becoming bodies which we have 
seen is high, open in front all the way down; plain 
behind; plaited in front in three broad plaits laid 
flat, from the shoulder seam. A large bow of ribbon 
set on a cross band, ornaments the front; a second 
bow is placed a little lower down, and the sash forms 
a third bow with ends. 

SLEEVES are for the most part slashed and puffed, 
and the under-sleeve is visible through the opening. 


_ Some are cut out in vandykes, leaving long slashes 


between them; the points meet in a band and form 
what is called the tulip sleeve; and very graceful it 
is: Others have small slashes ala Marie Stuart, or 
a deep Louis VIV. cuff. With these last there must 
be a good many bows of ribbon. 

Black guipure lace is much worn. It is used as 
flounces on the skirt, on the sleeve, on the lappets, 
as revers on the body, etc. It is a Spanish fashion 
and has become most popular in Paris. 

Bonnets.—It is decided that they shall be highly 
ornamented with flowers. These flowers generally 





are arranged in light trails, winding round the bon- 
net. Some cover the crown entirely, and terminate 
in grape-like clusters at the side; others wind all 
roand the brim and end in bunches of flowers. 
Straw color and some shades of green are very 
much worn this season for bonnets, but the com- 
plexion should always be consulted, without regard 
to fashion. Of the black lace bonnets which have 
recently appeared, those composed of frills or rows 
of lace over cvlored silk, have obtained the greatest 
share of favor. The colored silk gives effect to the 
lace and imparts a light and showy character to the 
bonnet. We have seen one of this description, which 
consists of violet color moire, covered with frills of 
black silk. The edge of the brim is trimmed with a 
small wreath of violets, presenting somewhat the 
effect of a ruche. The inside trimming consists of 
bouquets of violets, and above the cape is placed a 
bow of ribbon. 

Rissons.—Some of the new ribbons, for sashes, 
&c., are most fanciful and beautiful. Chequered 
patterns, in brilliant shades of color, and designs 
imitating gold and straw, are those most in favor. 
Ribbons lame with gold and silver are much em- 
ployed for bows in trimming ball-dresses. For sash 
ribbons, those scattered over with corn flowers or 
daisies, intermingled with wheat-ears in gold on 
white or green grounds. The favorite hues for 
chequered patterns are lilac and violet, cerise and 
black, lilac and rose, blue and maroon. Broad sash 
ribbons are occasionally different on each side in 
design and color: we have remarked one bordered 
on one side with red shading into cerise, the border 
on the other side being bright pomona green shading 
into dark green. The middle of the ribbon was filled 
up by a beautiful wreath in vivid colors. 

Caps.—Most of the morning caps have silk crowns 
thrown lightly on the head and trimmed with lace, 
or are ornamented with plaid ribbons. 

Corrrures.—One of the styles at present most 
distinguished by fashionable favor is that called the 
“Coiffure Eugenie.” We see it depicted in the por- 
traits of the young Empress, and combing back the 
front hair entirely from the temples. This plan, be 
it observed, is not one of the most becoming when 
worn under a bonnet, but, on the other hand, it is 
charming when worn with bows of velvet or ribbon 
having long flowing ends placed very backward on 
the head. Or the ends of the back hair may be 
curled so as to form a mass of long ringlets, which 
are fastened by the comb to the back part of the 
head, and then, being divided, descend in thick 
clusters on each side of the neck. Some attempts 
have been made to revive the fashion of high head- 
dresses, that is to say, bows of hair rising one above 
another on the top of the head; but these attempts 
seem to have been attended by no other result than 
that of ensuring the continuance of low head-dresses. 
The bows and plaits of hair are frequently placed so 
low as to touch the nape of the neck, a style at once 
youthful and graceful. 


































































THE RISING MOON. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


























THE SUMMER NOON. 








